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MARION N. KERSHNER ; 
THIS IS GOING TO BE A BIG YEAR for building our Associ- 
ation into one of which every member can be proud. 
Do you remember the symbolism of the NMA made several 
years ago? Let me quote just a part of it: Int 
“NMA can best be explained if you think of it as a wheel. State 
Imagine the spokes of the wheel as our local clubs and their | the J 
members, while the hub is the NMA. If one or two spokes are | ions 
broken and lost, you can still get to the barn. If the hub breaks, | P 
there is nothing.” On 
During the past two years, we have lost some spokes in our oe 
wheel as our total clubs decreased along with a loss of 13,000 “_ 
members from our roster. But, we got our wheel in the barn and Ev 
are in the process of rebuilding those lost spokes. with 
The “thanks” goes to the 315 clubs throughout America that Tree’ 
are diligent in their efforts to make NMA grow and succeed. “V 
Their confidence and belief in NMA’s ideals and objectives helped NMA 
turn the tide, and since January of this year, our membership 
has increased by 3,000, mame 
We still are not pleased with this figure as an end result, andI | [ean 
am sure that none of you are. During the cOm- (Continued on page 56) | office : 
ret 
ee ee Editor! 
1959 by 
This is a condensation of the report of NMA Executive Vice-President Marion foreign 
N. Kershner at the 36th Annual Meeting of club delegates in Detroit October 
21, 1959. 
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Washington {i 
Report a 
For 

Supervisors mn 


by Michael S. Roberts rvryYvYrvrrrri 


INFLATION THREATENS AGAIN 

The spectre of a new round of serious inflation 
is hovering over official Washington. Government 
economic experts frankly don't know what to do about 
it. 








Americans as a whole are going to have more 
money in their pockets in the next six months or so 
than they can spend. This may sound brutal to the 
estimated one million workers who at least at one 
time during the past month were out on strike. But 
it's true. Here's why: 

The long steel strike, coupled with other 
walkouts, has seriously curtailed production of 
consumer products—autos, appliances, and other 
major hard goods. The steel shortage will continue 
for at least six months. 


At the same time, for the 64 million persons 
who are working, income is at all time high. 
Savings—in banks, stocks, tangible assets—are at 
record highs too. Thus cash on hand is at one of 
the highest levels in history. 
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CREDIT IS A PROBLEM 


But spending opportunities are sharply cur- 
tailed. For those who can find a major item to buy, 
credit is difficult to find and expensive. Shortage 
ef credit funds is the result of record government 
borrowings at a new high of five per cent, sharp 
increases in credit needs of industries and business 
for expansion, and a new consumer charge-it spree. 

New home construction is near an all time high 
at an annual rate of 1.35 million units this year. 
Consumers have plenty of down-payment cash, but 
shortages of funds and high interest rates mean 
bigger and bigger "point" demands by lenders, either 
in higher interest, fatter down payments, or just 
plain payments for finding credit. 

Result: Demand is outpacing supply in many 











fields, so actual costs are rising. Money won't 


go as far. This is pure inflation, and is going to 
cause trouble. 

Outlook isn't rosy. Money experts expect 
interest rates for both persons and companies to go 
a little higher before it begins dropping. Money 
supplies will get shorter before they'll get better. 

Here are some figures that back up the fears: 
In August, even with the steel strike in full bloon, 
personal income in the U.S. was at an annual rate 
of $381.5 billion, $2.5 billion below June and 
July, but higher than any other previous month. 
Since last January, the government has increased its 
spending plans by $2 billion; $1 billion of this in 
increased interest on the national debt alone. 














Luckily, revenues are also expected to increase by 
the same amount, and a small surplus is in prospect. 


WE'RE INTEREST POOR 


The nation is rapidly becoming interest poor. 
The federal government pays $9 billion a year in 
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interest. Consumers on presently outstanding $47 


billion in time debt probably pay more than $5 art 
billion, plus another $10 billion or more on fixed - 
debts, such as mortgages. Interest on business roe 


debts and state and local debt probably runs total 
interest payments close to $50 billion a year. 
Rising costs of interest have touched off re- 
: Al 
newed demands in Congress for government controls. 
The Senate-House Economic Committee has asked the 








Eisenhower Administration again to say specifically ~| th 
whether it believes standby controls over credit, ' Th 
wages and prices are necessary to fight inflation. se 
Sen. Thomas Curtis, R., Mo., said recently there is si 
a strong possibility that Congress will enact such to 
controls next year over a Presidential veto. wh 

ou 


In the past, the President has repeatedly said 








he "“abhors" such government controls over individual to 
freedom, but they may become necessary some day ; 
unless the country exercises "self-discipline" and ti 
corrects economic severities. os 

s 
UNIONS’ MOVES BLUNT REFORM LAW an 

The trouble with all government control moves eu 
is that too often they don't control. A case in cI 
point is the new labor reform law, designed to : 
eliminate by government controls racketeering and ; fo 
other abuses in a few labor unions. 3 . 

Already, unions are drafting plans to get , 
around the language in the final Landrum-Griffin 3} 
ball. 

Just four days after the President signed the ; 
labor bill, Labor Secretary Mitchell invoked it pe 
against the allegedly racket-ridden Jimmy Hoffa ti 
Teamsters union. He gave Hoffa ten days to report 
on what steps he had taken to rid the giant 1.6 tt 
million-member union of convicted felons prohibited a 


from holding union office under the new law. The 
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Teamster boss ordered all 10,000 of his lieutenants 
affected to sign affidavits, then announced that 
with two-thirds of the replies in, all officers 
surveyed were clean, in spite of the testimony 
turned up two years ago by the McClellan rackets 
committee. 


AFL-CIO SETS THE PACE 


George Meany and top AFL-CIO labor lawyers set 
the pace for ducking provisions of the new law. 

The union label is the key to getting around some 
sections. For instance, pickets will simply carry 
signs urging patrons to buy only union-label goods, 
to replace old picketing urging them to boycott, 
which is now prohibited. Methods are being worked 
out to counteract other provisions of the new law, 
too. 

Unions are trying to move back into the posi- 
tion of strength which slipped away from them in the 
past few years. Most important probably are 
stepped-up political activities by all major unions, 
and a new system of settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes by a binding arbitration of the parent AFL- 
CIO. 

Union leaders have made it clear that they look 
for gains from a new all-out organizational cam- 
paign to be slow, particularly in view of the new 
labor bill. 























BRAKE SOUTHERN PLANT EXODUS 


Plans to conduct blitz organizational campaigns 
in the South to replace members lost by the indus- 
trial movement to below the Mason-Dixon line par- 
ticularly have been damaged. 

Now, union leaders plan to demand a boost in 
the minimum wage from the present $1.00 an hour to 
at least $1.25 an hour. This would wipe out some of 
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the low-cost-labor drawing power of Southern areas 
and slow some plant movements, they believe. 

There's a good chance they'll succeed. A 
union-backed minimum wage increase bill was ap- 
proved by Sen. John Kennedy's Labor Committee this 
year, but was tabled while the reform fight was in 
progress. Unions are arguing that they took their 
licking this year, and now they want some conces-= 
Sions. Minimum wage legislation has a natural 
election year appeal. 


IMPORTS ATTACKED 

Unions are also joining industry in a drive to 
gain more protection from low-cost foreign imports. 
This is an unusual move by the traditionally free- 
trade union officers. 

With imported products causing increasingly 
serious dislocations in U.S. production and employ- 
ment, support for more protection is gaining con- 
siderable ground. AFL-CIO officials recently 
approved a plan whereby the government would de- 
termine "normal levels of production" in specific 
U.S. industries, and set tariffs or quotas to 
protect these levels. Shoes, textiles, apparel, 
some electronic equipment, some machinery, are most 
seriously affected. 

Congressmen from both parties are joining in 
backing a measure which would boost tariffs on 
foreign products produced by "cheap labor." Plan 
is to "equalize conditions of competition" between 
imports and domestic goods. 

At the same time, support is growing in Con- 
gress for a new law to tighten up enforcement of 
requirements that imported goods be clearly marked 
for the consumer. Industry in this country com- 
plains that some import markings are conveniently 
obscured on cheaply-made imported goods so consumers 
expect U.S. quality at import prices. 
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DECISIONS... 


DECISIONS... 


by George T. Godown 


NE OF THE KEY REQUIREMENTS OF YOUR JOB as a supervisor and 
O member of management is the ability to make decisions. You 
might well ask yourself, will this continue to be true in view 
of the fast-growing automation, computers, and other new deci- 


sion-making equipment and 
methods? Can we look forward 
soon to the time when these 
decision-making devices will 
provide us with ready answers, 
reduce human errors, and in 
other ways take most of the 
burden of decision-making off 
our shoulders? So that you can 
take a closer look at this process 
of decision-making, think over 
ways to improve your own 





skills, and get a better under- 
standing of some of the newer 
decision-making tools, suppose 
we consider (1) a decision- 
making method, (2) decision- 
making tools, and (3) the 
relationship between the two. 


I 


Let’s, for our present pur- 
poses, define decision-making 
as, “a choice of alternative 
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means by which to move to- 
ward an objective.” On-the-job 
you'll find that decision-making 
occurs when a problem comes 
up and you must make a choice 
from among several possible 
solutions. In a real sense, then, 
decision-making and problem- 
solving are closely related. 
Actually, decisions are involved 
in every step of any problem 
solving method, machine or 
human. One statement of a 
decision-making method that 
as proven to be very useful, 
includes the following six 
steps: 

Step 1. Determining the prob- 
lem 

Step 2. Finding the facts 

Step 3. Considering courses 
of action 

Step 4. Deciding 

Step 5. Putting decisions into 
action 
Step 6. Following-up 


Failure to organize your own 
decision-making into some sim- 
ilar, systematic process is per- 
haps the main reason why you 
often make wrong decisions. 

Let’s briefly consider each of 
the six steps. 


Step 1. Determining the prob- 
lem. Identifying and precisely 
stating the problem is often the 
most difficult half of solving a 
problem. Frequently, surface 
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symptoms are mistaken for 
underlying causes. So often 
you'll find people getting the 
right answer for the wrong 
problem. Basically, a problem 
is a state of disorder. One of 
the most useful approaches in 
determining the problem, in 
putting your finger on the 
cause of disorder, is making a 
critical-factor analysis. Analyze 
the problem situation until you 
have located the element which 
has to be changed, moved, or 
eliminated before anything else 
can be done. 


Step 2. Finding the facts. To- 
day, as much as ever, fact-find- 
ing is an important step in any 
systematic approach. In light of 
our stated problem you should 
review the information avail- 
able to see if it’s relevant and 
sound, You obtain information 
mainly through three activities, 
(1) observing, (2) asking, and 
(3) reading. The techniques of 
analyzing, measuring and com- 
paring will often give us useful 
information. You must also 
learn to clearly observe and 
carefully report the facts you 
find. One very frequent source 
of difficulty is the failure to 
properly separate facts, as- 
sumptions, and opinions. When- 
ever you “fill in,” “interpret,” 
“assume,” or “evaluate” you 
run the risk of adding to the 
facts. 
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Step 3. Considering courses 
of action. We come next to an 
extremely important step in de- 
cision-making, since a decision 
can only be as good as the best 
of the courses of action taken 
into consideration. It definitely 
pays to spend time developing 
alternatives since if you con- 
sider only those that first pop 
into your mind, the chances are 
you will have overlooked other 
valuable choices. Creative 
thinking is useful in this step, 
in which you search for various 
means to attain a desired end. 
Often, dividing the main prob- 
lem into parts and solving part 
by part is helpful. After listing 
alternate courses of action, 
compare them to determine the 
advantages and disadvantages 
which each could have if it 
were put into action. All 
courses of action involve risks, 
costs, and efforts. To make rea- 
sonable decisions, you must 
know what the alternatives are 
and what they mean. 

Step 4. Deciding. Having com- 
pleted the previous three steps 
you are now prepared to make 
a choice, to decide. Many times 
two or three possible courses 
of action stand out, each of 
which would solve the problem 
and you can easily choose one. 
More often, though, you’ll find 
a half dozen or so possibilities, 
no one of which will adequately 
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serve as a completely accept- 
able solution and each of which 
differ in their shortcomings, and 
it remains for you to choose the 
lesser of several evils. There 
are a number of guides for 
making a choice among several 
possibilities. Among the most 
frequently used are the follow- 
ing three: 

(1) Risk. Weigh the risks of 
each course of action against 
the anticipated gains. 

(2) The least effort. Deter- 
mine which course promises to 
give the greatest results with 
the least effort. 

(3) Limitations. What short- 
ages of material, facilities, or 
lack of competence in your 
available workers need to be 
given special weight? 

The act of deciding is not just 
fact-finding, or analysis, or 
logic, or intuition; it is a com- 
bination and process in which 
several, sometimes all, of these 
factors are combined. 


Step 5. Putting decisions into 
action. Not even the finest de- 
cision can bring results until it 
is acted upon. Carefully devel- 
oping a plan of action, “pro- 
gramming” your decision in 
advance, so that you’ve thor- 
oughly thought through who is 
to do what, where, when and 
why, pays off. Your plan may 
include budgets, organization 
charts, schedules, etc., or may 
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be merely a few notes jotted 
on the back of an envelope. The 
important point is that you’ve 
thought your plan through in 
advance. How you communi- 
cate your decision is important. 
Who is to be told what and in 
what sequence should be con- 
sidered. We in management 
must be concerned with per- 
formance, with getting results 
through others. When we com- 
municate our decisions, we 
have an excellent opportunity 
to motivate others in such a 
way that they understand what 
we want, see that it is reason- 
able, and are stimulated to do 
the best job they can. 


Step 6. Following-up. From 
the moment a decision is made 
and put into action, changes 
occur. The situation changes, 
people change, and even the 
consequences of the decision 
itself may bring unexpected 
and undesirable results. So you 
cannot assume that once a de- 
cision is made and put into 
action your responsibility for it 
ceases. Following-up is neces- 
sary; it basically consists of 
what is often called “controll- 
ing.” You establish your ob- 
jectives and standards. You 
take action. You then observe 
and measure performance. You 
compare what has happened 
with what you wanted to hap- 
pen and then take the necessary 
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corrective action. Reappraisal 
is needed then because the 
facts, assumptions, or values in 
your original decision change, 
or other outside influencing 
factors change. An important 
decision-making skill is follow- 
ing-up, watching what happens, 
and reaffirming your decision, 
changing parts of your original 
decision, or, when the situation 
requires it, cancelling your de- 
cision. 
II 

Many new approaches are 

being developed to constitute a 
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new tool-box of tools for deci- | 


sion-making. The following are 
among the most 
used. 


frequently | 


1, Simulation: The process of 7 
using a “model” as a substitute | 


and conducting an activity as 


if a real person, situation, or | 
material object were involved | 
in order to observe, analyze, | 


and learn from the reactions 
and results. 

Ex: In the Army they made 
use of wooden guns, or other 
prearranged equipment or sit- 
uations, in place of the real 
thing, to train and drill recruits. 
The use of wind tunnels and 
model airplanes to test design 
is another example of simula- 
tion. 


2. Game theory: An approach 
to developing a strategy of ac- 
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tion against a competing player 
who has certain knowledge. 
Techniques enabling a person 
to select the best strategies be- 
forehand, through calculating 
the probable outcomes. Gaming 
is used to develop the ability 
to maximize gains or to mini- 
mize losses. 

Ex: In the “business games,” 
two or more teams compete 
against one another under con- 
ditions which include factors 
present in actual organizations, 
the pressure of time, inade- 
quate information, etc. The ob- 
ject is to outperform the other 
team and to develop the partici- 
pants’ skills in decision-making. 


3. Programing: Through 
mathematical calculations de- 
termining the optimum proce- 
dure in a multi-choice situation. 
To say it more simply, in prob- 
lems where decision 1 limits 
what decision 2 can be, etc. 
programing provides the selec- 
tion of a series of decisions that 
will achieve the final objective 
at the minimum cost. It is used 
to bring together the operations 
of a large number of facilities 
with limited capacities in such 
a way that the over-all goal will 
be obtained with the greatest 
possible efficiency. 

Ex: Programing has been 
used to determine the schedules 
of buses, trains, and trucks so 
that the greatest number can 
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enter, unload, and leave a lim- 
ited size terminal within each 
24 hours. 


4. Computers: These and 
other equipment and devices 
serve as mathematical decision- 
making aids. They are used to 
perform complicated mathe- 
matical calculations rapidly. 

Ex: Power companies use 
analog computers to calculate 
how the generation of electric- 
ity can be distributed among 
the available units at different 
power stations in order to ob- 
tain the greatest economy in 
operation; taking into consider- 
ation the different generating 
costs of the units and the differ- 
ent transmission costs involved. 


5. Sampling theory: Tech- 
niques which use carefully 
chosen samples, instead of full 
count, to obtain the nature or 
quality of audiences or of prod- 
ucts, 

Ex: Audience reaction re- 
ports which indicate the per- 
centage of the viewers who are 
watching which TV shows on 
a particular day and at a par- 
ticular hour. Quality control 
procedures which use samples 
to get an indication of the qual- 
ity of product being produced. 


III 


Do these newer decision- 
making tools of simulation, 
gaming, programing, comput- 
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ers, and sampling, individually, 
or in combination, appear likely 
to fundamentally change the 
decision-making process of the 
average supervisor? On the 
basis of present indications, 
some minor changes can be 
expected. The use of “models” 
has existed for many years and 
contributes directly to Step 3, 
Considering courses of action, 
in the decision-making process. 
“Programing” presently being 
applied to production schedul- 
ing and inventory control in- 
cludes Steps 1 through 4 of the 
decision-making process, but 
obviously requires additional 
supervision of Steps 5 and 6, 
Putting decisions into action 
and Following-up. Computers 
produce results of calculations 
but these need to be interpreted 
and used in connection with 
others’ values and goals so here 
again a decision-maker is re- 
quired. Sampling primarily in- 
volves Step 2, Finding the facts. 

The weight of this analysis, 
then, supports the position that 
the newer tools contribute in 
some way to the decision-mak- 
ing process. Even where, in 
certain areas, they do complete 
the decision-making process for 
a specific area or function, even 
here it is still necessary, when 
considering the complete oper- 
ation, to have a human deci- 
sion-maker. The newer tools do 
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also limit your actions as a 
supervisor to some extent just 
as policies, procedures, and 
regulations have in some de- 
gree always limited you. Some 
fear these limitations may in- 
crease to the point where they 
will substantially reduce your 
supervisory decision-making 
responsibilities. Very little 
present evidence to support this 
view is available. 

The supervisor, though, will 
still be needed to play his im- 
portant role. Statistics and in- 
formation, no matter how 
accurate or prompt, are not, 
in themselves, able to make 
decisions. Someone has to set 
objectives. Someone has to de- 
cide to act. Someone has to 
decide if the action is leading 
toward or away from the ob- 
jectives. Someone has to com- 
municate decisions so that em- 
ployees are motivated to carry 
them out effectively. You, as a 
supervisor, are usually in some 
way or another, everyday this 
someone. To the extent that 
you can increase your under- 
standing of the decision-making 
process and develop your skills 
and techniques to that extent 
will you be equipping yourself 
to make better, more effective 
decisions. This ability to make 
better decisions can be a gen- 
uine source of pride and accom- 
plishment. 
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Long-Range Weather Forecasts 
A detailed month-in-advance 
weather forecast is now avail- 
able to farmers and business 
firms. The “Weather Trends 
Bulletin” is designed for easy 
understanding of local and na- 
tionwide weather conditions. 
The number of companies 
and individuals in this country 
and Canada using long-range 
forecasts has more than tripled 
in the past five years. Weather 
Trends, Inc., of New York has 
recognized the need to help 
many thousands of farmers, 
manufacturers, retailers and 
other businesses where weather 
is an influencing factor. 
Manufacturers who know the 
weather 30 days ahead have a 
proven guide to production and 
distribution; farmers can esti- 
mate planting, growing and 
harvesting weather for any 
crop or any area in the coun- 
try; retailers can do more in- 
telligent buying, time advertis- 
ing and promotions better. 





This will improve business 
planning without a doubt. 


Stopping a Bullet! 

Pictured here a new multi- 
flash photo technique shows 
what happens when a bullet 
pierces a taut string. Dr. Harold 
Edgerton of Boston flashed six 
separate exposures to get this 
picture of the speeding pro- 
jectile on a single piece of film. 
Each flash was for 1/1,000,000 
of a second with about 1/100,- 
000 of a second between ex- 


posures. 

Note the white line showing 
the bullet’s clockwise rotation 
in successive exposures. 
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Two Vital Forces in Today’s Computing System for thou- 
Business sands of salesmen assembled 

The closed-circuit telecast before INT projectors in 157 


and the electronic data proces- 
sing machine are two very im- 
portant forces in today’s busi- 
ness world. 

At the Annual Convention of 
the National Machine Account- 
ants Association, in St. Louis, 
Mo., this coming June, closed- 
circuit telecasts will turn a 
convention meeting hall into a 
“sales classroom.” 


TNT, Theatre Network Tele- 
vision, Inc., will produce and 
program the closed circuit 
event. TNT, in one of its recent 
assignments, “took apart” a 
huge ten-section IBM Banking 


~~ 





~ 





cities across the country. 
Viewed on a 15’ by 20’ tele- 
vision screen, the machine ac- 
countants will gain a great deal 
from these television pickups. 


Oil-Repellent Glove 
Specially-treated fabric used 
in Oilmacs, latest addition to 
Jomac’s work-glove line, pre- 
vents absorption of oil and 


grease. 
Gloves never become oil- 
soaked, retain their light 


weight and flexibility during 
hours of service. The terry- 
cloth from which they are 
made outwears canvas seven to 
one and allows a surer grip on 
whatever is handled. 
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Marking Tool Operated by Air 


The manufacturing indus- 
try’s first marking tool oper- 
ated by air and called the “Air 
Pen” has been introduced by 
Thor Power Tool Co., Aurora, 
Ill. 

Used for engraving parts 
numbers on aircraft and mis- 
sile components and for mak- 
ing jigs, tools, and fixtures in 
general manufacturing opera- 
tions. The pen is the first to 
be adapted to marking any 
type of material by adjusting 
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the speed of the blow. Weigh- 
ing only nine ounces a thumb 
screw air regulator, furnished 
as equipment with the pen, 
provides the adjustments for 
proper frequence of blow, pro- 
ducing the desired depth of cut 
in various kinds of hardened 
metals. A _ slide-type throttle 


* 7 


Ee 


valve in the head of the tool 
can be locked in open position 
for long periods of writing. 

As you will note from the 
picture, the pen is very easy 
to handle and use. 
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Metal Ores and Petroleum 
Production on Decline 


Michigan can expect a long- 
run decline in production of 
metal ores and petroleum, but 
a gain in mineral production of 
non-metallic and non-fuel 
types, according to Dr. Paul 
Strassmann, assistant professor 
of economics, Michigan State 
University. 
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Production of iron ore, Mich- 
igan’s most important mineral, 
was the lowest in 1958, of any 
year since 1938, the author 
states, employment down 29 
per cent and volume and value 
added both about 38 per cent 
lower than the previous year. 

The decline is believed due 
to the general contraction of 
business activity in 1958 which 
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reduced the profitability of 
mineral production. At the 
same time, both the volume 
and value of copper production 
increased in spite of the reces- 
sion and a general 12 per cent 
decline in prices. “Copper min- 
ing continued to be profitable 
because copper was purchased 
by the United States govern- 
ment for reasons which had 
little connection with prices or 
the fabrication and sales of 
copper products, Dr. Strass- 
mann points out. 

Increasing population and in- 
comes will increase the demand 
for steel products, but the au- 
thor reminds that “competition 
from other areas will increase 
with the opening and develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way.” 

Dr. Strassmann reports that 
“non-metallic minerals  ac- 
counted for almost 62 per cent 
of the value of Michigan’s pro- 
duction in 1958, which com- 
pares with only 52 per cent in 
1955.” 


Improved Inlet Plug for Jet 
Engines 

A new lightweight, expand- 
able plastic plug to protect jet 
engine intakes on the ground 
has been developed by a Boe- 
ing employee and is being 
manufactured by a Seattle firm. 
The plug is equipped with an 
inner tube which may be in- 
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flated to fit any size jet engine 
intake and also covers oil 
cooler and air compressor in- 
takes formerly requiring sep- 
arate plugs. 

The plug has a weight ad- 
vantage of five instead of fifty 
pounds and replaces wooden 
plugs which had to be shaped 
for each engine. 








Under the Spreading 


Chestnut Tree 


Even in the “good old days” 


management had its problems with 


employees . 


HE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, John 

Riley, finished shoeing the 
horse and called out: “Here 
you, Will, come fetch this ani- 
mal and take it back to Mr. 
Austin.” 

There was no answer. “Will! 
Where the divil are you?” 

Off somewhere in the dis- 
tance a dog barked. Across the 
hard-packed dirt road Mr. 
Cole’s boy played in front of the 
general store, kicking up a 
storm of yellow dust as he pre- 
tended he was tracking down 
a Johnny Reb. Two figures 
emerged from the barber shop 
which was further up the street 
and headed toward the smithy. 

“Will!” 

“He ain’t here, Mr. Riley,” 
volunteered Mr. Cole’s boy, 


looking away from his battle 
with the Confederate rene- 
gades. “I saw him go down to 
the creek.” Then, the Cole boy 
ran across the street and looked 


a 
short 


story 


by S. Robert Tralins 


up to John’s face. “I'll take Mr. 
Austin’s horse back, Mr. Riley, 
if you'll let me have a turn at 
the bellows!” 

John playfully mussed the 
lad’s hair and handed him the 
halter. “Be off with you then!” 
he laughed, then added, “And 
tell that apprentice boy o’ mine 
he’d better be gitting back, for 
I’ve two axles to mend.” 

His arms folded across his 
leather aproned chest, John 
Riley watched the boy lead the 
horse toward the Austin place. 
He leaned back against the 
shed door and nodded at the 
two visitors, Ed Cole and old 
man Grimes who promptly took 
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their usual seats on the long 
bench under the huge chestnut 
tree. Ed Cole shifted the chaw 
of tobacco and said, “I see y’got 
my son doing a chore, John.” 

“For a turn at the bellows,” 
grinned the blacksmith. 

“That’s a right ambitious boy 
you got,” said old man Grimes. 

“I wish my apprentice lad 
only had a mite o’ that boy’s 
ambition,” said John, unfolding 
his big arms and picking up a 
horseshoe that had been dis- 
carded. 

“Will seems like a right 
sort,” said Ed Cole. 

“That he is,” agreed the 
blacksmith, “but he’s never 
around when I need ’im.” 

“He ain’t always been like 
that, has he?” asked the old 
man. 

“No, Mr. Grimes,” the black- 
smith said. “Ever since the lad’s 
father passed on—God rest ’is 
soul—he’s been irresponsible.” 

“Maybe you’ve been too easy 
on him,” said old man Grimes. 
“Now if it was up to me I’d 
give that boy a good wallop- 
ing.” 

“No—that’s not the way to 
do it,” said Ed. “You’d be better 
off giving him so much work 
to do that it’s punishment, in- 
stead of a walloping.” 

John Riley shook his head in 
disagreement. “You can catch 
more flies with honey,” he said 
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with a smile, “and that’s how 
Tll train Will.” 

“Ain’t going to work, John,” 
Ed Cole said. “You gotta make 
him realize that when he shirks 
his chores you’re going to heap 
more and more work onto his 
shoulders.” 

“And I say yuh gotta wallop 
him!” 

“And I say you’re both 
wrong,” the blacksmith said, 
turning to enter the forge. He 
picked up a scuttle full of coal 
and carefully shook it out on 
the hearth, mixing it with the 
dying coals. Then he opened the 
draft damper and pumped the 
bellows until the fire sprang 
into flames. Going to his iron 
heap, John selected some heavy 
rods and put the ends into the 
fire. 

“Mr. Cole’s boy said you was 
looking for me,” said Will ap- 
pearing in the doorway. 

Without looking around, the 
blacksmith turned the rods in 
the fire with a pair of tongs. 
“Where’ve you been, lad?” 

“Just fooling around. No 
where.” 

“Well, give a hand with the 
bellows, Will and see that you 
don’t forget the time again.” 

The boy apprentice said noth- 
ing as he bent to task. Slowly, 
methodically, he worked the 
handles of the hand-hewn bel- 
lows. The blacksmith moved 
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back and filled the tempering 
vat with water and then leaned 
against the anvil to watch the 
boy and wait for the iron to get 
white-hot. There was a con- 
cerned light in his eyes as he 
watched the listless, automatic 
manner in which the boy 
worked. There was something 
defeated in his ambitionless 
gestures, and his face, once 
bright and full of laughter had 
become sullen and pensive. The 
blacksmith knew the change 
had come about in the boy ever 
since his father had died, and 
still there was nothing he could 
do to brighten his spirits. It 
was almost as if the boy’s spirit 
had been buried with his fa- 
ther’s body. 

“Will,” the blacksmith asked. 
“Have you visited your father’s 
grave?” 

The boy stopped pumping 
and let his hands fall to his 
sides. He turned around and 
fastened his gaze on the black- 
smith. “I was there today.” 

“And you were there yester- 
day—and the day before too, 
weren’t you?” 

The apprentice nodded. He 
looked down at his hands and 
said nothing. 

“How does his grave look?” 

“All right, I guess.” 

“That means that you’re not 
too pleased with it, eh, lad?” 

The boy looked up and 
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nodded. He was grateful for the 
blacksmith’s interest, and his 
eyes shone, seeming to swim 
through held-back tears. 

“Tell you what, laddie,” John 
smiled, crossing the forge and 
putting his arm around the 
boy’s shoulders. “I’m not going 
to trifle with mending those 
axles today. Instead, we’re go- 
ing to build a fit and proper 
wrought-iron fence with a gate 
and bench and all the fixings 
for your dear father’s grave. 
We'll fix his grave up good and 
proper, now won’t we, lad?” 

Swallowing hard, the boy 
managed a strained smile and 
turned back to the bellows with 
a burst of enthusiasm. Togeth- 
er, the blacksmith and the ap- 
prentice worked until dusk all 
that day, the next and the next 
until they had completed the 
task. Then, they set out with 
the freshly made railing in the 
blacksmith’s wagon, and _ in- 
stalled it around Will’s father’s 
grave. When they were fin- 
ished, the boy stood back and 
smilingly appraised the fine job 
they had completed. He turned 
to John Riley and although he 
said nothing, he looked at him 
through eyes that glistened 
with humility and gratitude. 

The next day, John, standing 
outside the smithy, his arms 
folded over his leather-aproned 
chest, stood smiling down at his 
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friends, Ed Cole and old man 
Grimes. The sound of a hammer 
striking steel rang out through 
the village like the music of an 
anvil chorus. 

“Is that your apprentice lad, 
Will, in there working like 
that?” 

“It sure is,” grinned John 
Riley. 

“What'd I tell you, Ed,” old 
man Grimes said, “John prob- 
ably gave him a good wallop- 
ing.” 

“Aw, 
wrong, 


that’s where you’re 
old man,” Ed _ said. 
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“John probably gave him so 
much work to do that the boy 
fell to task just to get over his 
punishment! Ain’t that right, 
John?” 

The blacksmith grinned, but 
said nothing. He turned to smile 
at Ed Cole’s son, who had just 
run up to them. “Hey, Mr. 
Riley,” he cried, “when’re you 
gonna give me a chance to work 
the bellows?” 

John Riley rumpled the boy’s 
hair and laughed. “Go in and 
ask Will—he’ll let you have a 
turn at the bellows.” 




















“No, son, I’m not the foreman. | just naturally look haughty and insolent.” 
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Communicating with Shift Supervisors 


by E. T. Murphy 


ig IS OFTEN SAID that most of the problems of industry would 
be solved if members of management would only “talk” to 
their subordinates. First-line supervisors and foremen are urged 
to “talk to your men,” managers are told to “talk to your super- 


visors and foremen,” and so on 
up the line. This is certainly 
good advice; but it is not al- 
Ways as easy to carry out as 
the advocates of effective com- 
munications assume. 
“Talking” requires first of all 
that there be a minimum 
amount of contact between the 
speaker and the listener— 
enough contact to permit the 





passage of the necessary sound 
waves. But “talking” in the 
sense that it is used here, im- 
plies something more than oc- 
casional and intermittent con- 
tact; it implies a real two-way 
exchange of information, of 
understanding, and of sufficient 
time to make this communica- 
tion effective. 
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In many manufacturing or- 
ganizations this effective com- 
munication is at least possible 
from the standpoint of the time 
available in which to “talk.” 
Wherever, in fact, superior and 
subordinate are in the same 
general vicinity at the same 
time, “talk” is usually at least 
physically possible. (Whether 
or not they “talk” the same 
language is a separate—but 
vital—problem.) 

Under some circumstances, 
however, the contact between 
man and manager is so limited 
that it poses a very severe ob- 
stacle to successful communi- 
cation. When there is time only 
for the exchange of information 
which has a direct bearing on 
the work being done, informa- 
tion solely for the sake of keep- 


LYLE 





ing people informed is neces- 
sarily neglected or ignored 
completely. More important, 
there is no time for communi- 
cating that information which 
helps employees form construc- 
tive attitudes about their com- 
pany. Sometimes, the oppor- 
tunity for this mutual exchange 
of information becomes so lim- 
ited that the manager faces the 
very real danger of losing con- 
trol entirely. 


Effect of Shift Work 


One of the circumstances 
under which time becomes the 
determining factor is when 
shift work is routinely per- 
formed. Normally, top and mid- 
dle management work during 
the day only; so supervisors 
who work during the evening 





“‘Now—are there any questions you'd like to ask other than how much pay 
and how many coffee breaks?” 
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and night hours have a mini- 
mum amount of contact with 
their managers. 

This is the case in the man- 
ufacturing components of the 
Hanford Atomic Products Op- 
eration, the General Electric 
Co. organization which operates 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s atomic plant at Richland, 
Wash. In the 2,000-employee 
irradiation processing depart- 
ment, for instance, the irradia- 
tion process requires that the 
eight production reactors and 
their supporting water plants be 
operated continuously. These 
eight reactors are located in five 
separate and remote manufac- 
turing areas, spaced at intervals 
of several miles along the Co- 
lumbia River. 

Most of the employees who 
operate and maintain these fa- 
cilities are on rotating shifts 
which call for them to work 
during the day shift only seven 
days a month. During remain- 
ing work days, they are either 
on “swing” or “graveyard” 
shifts. 

Although some of the prob- 
lems created by this particular 
situation are doubtless unique, 
still many industrial concerns 
have problems which are very 
similar. Certainly the end re- 
sult is much the same. 


Information moves haltingly 
vertically through the organi- 
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zation. Both upward and down- 
ward communications suffer. 
The infrequent contacts be- 
tween the first-line supervisor 
and his boss do not permit the 
development of the complete 
understanding of the job and of 
each other’s needs which is so 
important in modern industrial 
life. As a result, it is extremely 
difficult for the first-line super- 
visor either to adequately re- 
flect to his superiors the atti- 
tudes and needs currently felt 
by his employees, or to ade- 
quately communicate to them 
management’s intentions, 
needs, or concern for their wel- 
fare. 

In the more immediate sense, 
of course, vital job-connected 
information is often sand- 
bagged. And the cost of poor 
or inadequate information 
comes high. 


Efforts to Overcome Problems 

No uniform solution to the 
problem caused by shiftwork 
has been applied within the 
irradiation processing depart- 
ment. The managers who are 
responsible for the round-the- 
clock operations of the reactors 
or the supporting water plants 
usually take good advantage of 
the shift overlaps—both at the 
beginning of the day shift, and 
at the close—to meet with the 
supervisors coming on and go- 
ing off duty. However, time 
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permits only an exchange of 
the most pressing operating 
data; information that one 
might characterize as “staff- 
meeting information” is usually 
not discussed. 

The only other practice 
which is uniformly followed by 
all of the managers of shift 
supervisors is to try to meet 
with them during one of the 
four weekdays a month when 
they are on the day shift. In a 
one- to two-hour meeting, the 
manager summarizes informa- 
tion he has been accumulating 
for the past month: changes in 
procedures, announcements, re- 
ports of activities elsewhere in 
the plant, information passed 
on to him from the general 
manager’s staff meetings, and 
information accumulated from 
various other sources. In turn, 
the supervisor has at least an 
opportunity to ask the ques- 
tions and express the comments 
he has been saving up. 

While working days, the shift 
supervisor also has the oppor- 
tunity to attend his manager’s 
staff meetings. Thus, once a 
month he is able to attend a 
staff meeting, and during the 
same week he normally has a 
private meeting with his boss 
during which the contents of 
the three previous staff meet- 
ings are summarized for him. 
Recognizing the obstacle to 
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the effective flow of informa- 
tion both up and down created 
by this shiftwork problem, in- 
dividual managers have experi- 
mented with various additional 
solutions. Several circulate to 
these supervisors the notes they 
take at the staff meetings they 
attend. 

Others have even held meet- 
ings off the job during which 
all the supervisors get together 
(assuming relief could be ob- 
tained for the one then on 
duty), are brought up to date, 
and hash out common prob- 
lems. This of course means that 
three of the four shift-super- 
visors have to sacrifice some of 
their spare time to participate. 
Although supervisors them- 
selves usually consider such 
meetings worth the price, most 
managers are reluctant to im- 
pose on their supervisors to 
this extent, so the practice has 
not become general. 


Tape Recordings 


A more recent innovation 
and one which offers great 
promise is the use of tape re- 
cordings to pass on quickly to 
shift supervisors the informa- 
tion the manager obtains in 
meetings he attends—as well as 
other appropriate information. 
By the use of tape recordings, 
several managers have been 
able to give to their supervisors 
in the course of one week end, 
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information they might not 
otherwise receive in less than 
three or four weeks. 

The shift supervisor’s im- 
mediate manager normally at- 
tends staff meetings on Friday 
mornings. Immediately upon 
returning from this meeting, a 
half-hour or so summary of the 
contents of the meeting is dic- 
tated directly onto a tape re- 
cording together with other in- 
formation of interest to that 
group. This tape is then left for 
the shift supervisors to play 
back at their convenience. 
When all have played it back, 
it is returned to the manager, 
complete with any questions 
or comments individual super- 
visors have added to the record- 


ing. 
Special Problem 


The manager and supervisors 
of one group of about 60 re- 
actor operators in this depart- 
ment have a special problem. 
This group, called the Supple- 
mental Crews Operation, pro- 
vides a pool of skilled reactor 
operators who are called on 
whenever any of the eight re- 
actors go “down” to charge- 
discharge fuel elements or for 
any other reason. The eight 
crews in this component (two 
crews for each of the four 
shifts) are assigned to one of 
two “home areas” to which 
they report if all reactors are 
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operating. If a reactor is down } 


when they come to work, they 
report to that area, rather than 
to their home area. Thus not 
only is the manager of this 
organization separated by time 
from shift supervisors who re- 
port to him, but he is also 
separated geographically when 
they are at work during the day 
shift. 

The manager of this group 
has to a great extent solved this 
troublesome communication 
problem by a combination of 
tape recordings and the use of 
a so-called 
tary.” This is an electronic de- 
vice connected to the telephone 
which, when the number is 
called while the phone is un- 
manned, will respond by play- 
ing a recorded message an- 
nouncing this fact and then will 
record for play back later any 
message, up to 30 minutes long 
dictated to it. 

Each of the supervisors in 
this group telephones in near 
the end of the shift to report his 
crew’s activities for that shift. 
Although some of these super- 
visors were at first a little reti- 
cent and self-conscious about 
recording a message over the 
telephone, this feeling wore off 
quickly and the reports are, by 
and large, concise, to the point 
and very valuable to the man- 
ager. 


“electronic secre- | 
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Mass Communications’ Role 


Of course, complete depend- 
ence is not placed on oral com- 
munications. A rather exten- 
sive written communication 
program insures that super- 
visors, whether or not on shift, 
receive a great deal of general 
background information about 
the department and the com- 
pany. 

A twice-weekly ‘“Manage- 
ment News Bulletin” contains 
information about employee 
placement, changes in depart- 
ment-wide procedures, and 
other information of interest to 
department management as a 


whole. A monthly “Round 
Table Guide” is published for 
supervisors’ use in _ holding 


round table meetings with their 
employees. Supervisors, as well 
as other members of manage- 
ment, receive monthly reports 
summarizing results of the de- 
partment’s accident prevention 
program, which is very heavily 
stressed. All employees in the 
department receive copies of 
the twice-monthly department 
employee publication entitled 
the “IPD Employee Headliner,” 
as well as the weekly plant 
newspaper, the “GE News.” 
Thus, mass communications 
within the department insure 
that shift supervisors are kept 
informed at least about events 
of a general nature. 
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Mass communications, how- 
ever, are no substitute for the 
personal communication _be- 
tween a man and his manager. 
Of necessity general in nature, 
mass communications in an or- 
ganization of 2,000 employees 
cannot hope to keep individuals 
informed of all the actions, de- 
cisions, policies, and practices 
which affect them directly or 
indirectly. This can only be 
done successfully with the help 
of effective oral communica- 
tion, which as we have seen 
depends upon effective com- 
munication between the super- 
visor and his manager. 

Although the electronic de- 
vices described do not com- 
pletely take the place of face- 
to-face conversations between 
manager and supervisor, they 
do provide a big assist in help- 
ing solve a problem created by 
the complex nature of our busi- 
ness. The tape recorder and 
“electronic secretary” at least 
provide a channel through 
which can flow basic informa- 
tion which needs to be com- 
municated routinely and fairly 
promptly—both upward and 
downward. If used discreetly, 
these techniques should become 
more and more valuable as a 
tool for improving communica- 
tion in situations where direct 
contact between various layers 
of management is, for one 
reason or another, difficult. 





Do Executive Health Programs} 


Meet Their Objectives? 





I“ 1921 THE RELATIVE DEATH RATE among unskilled laborers was 
50% higher than among top businessmen. In 1951 the gap 
had been narrowed to 18%. While in 1921 it appeared progressively 
advantageous to rise in the economic and business world . . . it 


no longer is strictly true. With 
improved living standards, the 
spread between top business- 
men and unskilled labor is nar- 
rowing. 

Realizing the importance of 
the health of their hard-to-re- 
place managers and executives, 
many corporations provide per- 
iodic examinations. The ob- 


jective: to conserve this valu- 
able manpower. 

Do these examinations meet 
this objective? 

These examinations designed 
to detect disease must also pro- 
mote health and not only in- 








form the executive of physical 
defects but inspire him to com- 
ply with recommendations. Be- 
sides these two requirements 
the clinic or physician must be- 
lieve these examinations have 
value and approach them with 
the positive interest in health 
counseling as well as ability in 
physical and laboratory disease 
detection. 

The Mayo Clinic is one of the 
favorite medical facilities used 
by corporations all over the 
country for executive examina- 
tions. From a study by this 
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clinic we have some informa- 
tion concerning the discovery 
of health defects and compli- 
ance or non-compliance of the 
executives examined. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-one executives 
in one company were seen on 
two occasions one year apart. 
This gave an opportunity to 
evaluate whether or not the 
men had taken action to correct 
defects discovered, as well as 
get some idea of the percentage 
of men with health defects. A 
controlled study of this subject 
is difficult, so consider these 
figures as indications of a trend. 

Only 5.2% of the executives 
were found to be free of all 
medical or surgical problems. 
This means about 95% had 
some defect. Eleven and two- 
tenths per cent of the men 
had only minor defects which 
required little or no attention. 
In both these instances the ex- 
aminers were gratified to find 
healthy examinees, but the 
value of the examination did 
not end with a negative report. 
Each one was given advice on 
how to continue and improve 
his well-being. This might in- 
clude a discussion of the warn- 
ing signs of cancer, importance 
of not over-indulging in food 
or alcohol, discussion of exer- 
cise, and like subjects. 

Of the remaining 83.6% of 
the executives, major defects 
were found in every case, and 
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many had two or more. These 
ranged from cancer of the rec- 
tum, hernia, and ulcer through 
goiters, lumbar discs, and kid- 
ney stones. 

From the total list of 231 
men returning through the 
second year, 54.9% were con- 
sidered to have complied with 
the recommendations and find- 
ings of the first examination. In 
some cases it must be admitted 
that treatment was of no avail, 
but if the executive followed 
doctor’s orders he was credited 
with full compliance. Thirteen 
and seven-tenths per cent were 
considered to have complied 
with the recommendations 
found on the examination 
only in part. Such things as 
having hernias repaired but re- 
maining overweight might fall 
into this category. 

Of the total studied, 15% 
were adjudged to have done 
nothing about the defects found 
at the first examination when 
they returned for the second 
visit. 

To our question, “Do execu- 
tive exams meet their objec- 
tive?” this study answers one 
of the most important parts. In 
70%* the executive is either 
found to be healthy and reas- 
sured, or he has defects in his 
health discovered and is moti- 





*Nothing found, minor defects and 
compliance. 
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vated to correct them. This is 
not a perfect score, but it is 
on the right side of fifty-fifty. 
As the other elements about 
which we will now speak im- 
prove, the percentage pay-off 
should climb. 

Executive examinations 
range from purely voluntary 
to compulsory. Protagonists of 
compulsory programs contend 
that in the voluntary program 
the men who need the exami- 
nations most will avoid it. They 
avoid it because they fear the 
truth. Or, they pay so little 
attention to their health that 
they would not attend an ex- 
amination unless symptoms 
drove them to it. On the other 
side, the advocates of voluntary 
examinations stress the fact 
that top executives should be 
responsible individuals. There 
are compulsory programs 
which do not manage to get 
100% attendance at the exami- 
nations and there are voluntary 
programs that do. 

Physicians who engage in 
this sort of examination, 
whether it is for industry or 
for their private patients, must 
recognize the vital part of 
health counseling. This latter 
is time consuming, and takes a 
definite interest on the part of 
the physician to be effectively 
done. Corporations must then 
select physicians who not only 
believe in this type of examina- 
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tion, but are proficient in it, if 
they wish to have it accomplish 
its goals. No one in the corpora- 
tion is more fitted to select the 
proper examining physician or 
facility than the company med- 
ical director. But some execu- 
tive health programs by-pass 
the company preventive medi- 
cal program. 

Some companies send their 
executives to their own per- 
sonal physicians and do not re- 
quire any report of the results, 
thinking a man will be freer in 
discussing health problems if 
he knows the doctor and also 
knows no one else is going to 
have the results of the exami- 
nation. The drawbacks include 
failure of some doctors to be- 
lieve in or be proficient in this 
type of health evaluation, and 
reduced objectivity when man 
and physician are so close. 

Many medical directors feel 
if the corporation is to achieve 
good results from the program 
the company medical] staff must 
have a report of the findings of 
the examination. In many 
cases, the company medical di- 
rector acts as the liaison be- 
tween the executive examina- 
tion program and the execu- 
tive’s personal physician, sup- 
plying the private doctor with 
all the information he needs to 
correct or maintain the man’s 
health. In the case where the 
company medical director has 
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the results, either directly 
within his department or from 
an outside examiner, there re- 
mains doctor-patient relation- 
ship. The material is handled 
in a confidential manner. Man- 
agement learns of the results 
if the executive himself re- 
leases it or there is a matter of 
grave importance affecting the 
health of the man’s office or co- 
workers. 

In pointing to the over-all ob- 
jectives—the conservation of 
valuable manpower—selection 
of the right medical examiner, 
the proper atmosphere, and the 
proper handling of results play 
major parts in its success. If 
a clinic like Mayo achieves 
about 70% success, any less 
able clinic or examiners would 
probably achieve less. At 
Mayo’s the health evaluation 
and counsel follow a definite 
and elaborate procedure. It 
may be possible to find indi- 
vidual doctors or clinics more 
skilled in this important part 
of the process. If this be so, 
then the results should better 
Mayo’s statistics. 

Besides helping the general 
health, certain diseases which 
definitely respond better to 
early treatment are found... 
diabetes, anemia, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, glaucoma, some can- 
cers, to mention a few. Assum- 
ing compliance, any man dis- 
covered to have one of these 


might owe his life to the per- 
iodic examination. Certain 
diseases, while having no spe- 
cific cure, are controllable. 
These, found on examination 
and controlled, add to the value 
of the program. Unfortunately, 
however, there are certain dis- 
eases for which we have no con- 
trol or cure. Some of the less 
enthusiastic physicians believe 
examinations that turn up such 
conditions do the patient a dis- 
service. But this group of ex- 
aminers is at most a small part 
of the total. 

Well .. . Do executive health 
programs meet their objec- 
tives? To this question we give 
a slightly guarded, “Yes,” . 

IF: 

1. The executive goes with 
the proper attitude and takes 


the examining physician into 
his confidence. 


2. The examining physi- 
cian believes in and is compe- 
tent in this special tool of medi- 
cine. 





3. The executive acts wise- 
ly on the health counsel he re- 
ceives. 


4. The company medical 
director evaluates and coordi- 
nates the information for the 
collective good of the execu- 
tive, the executive’s private 
physicians and the company. 




















Suspended & crane-supF 
fixture, angplosive fo 
setup is low! jnto water 


Schematic details of explosive 
forming setup of the type used 
by Ryan for cupping or drawing. 


Ryan engineer places cylindrical 
“blank” in die for explosive 
forming operation. 


Production Formihg 


ow 


— René 41, Hastelloys, 321 and 17-7 stainless steels, ti- 
tanium, and even more “exotic” metals are being explosively 
formed on a production basis in a new water-pit installation at 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif. Advantages of the pro- 
cedure—which is currently be- 
ing used in the manufacture of 





cation with available machine 





some 40 different parts—in- 
clude lower tooling costs, re- 
duced time requirements, less 
scrap, and ability to make 
many components whose fabri- 


tools would be highly imprac- 
tical for economic reasons. 
Moreover, it is worth noting 
that the water-pit costs only a 
fraction as much as any ham- 





nded # crane-supported 


is low gnto water pit. 


water pit. 


High explosive forming charge 
re, angplosive forming is detonated in Ryan’s 


Dorothy Pantazis holds finished 


new cylindrical part over die in which 


it was explosively formed. 


ihng with Explosives 
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mer or press that might con- 
ceivably be used to obtain 
similar results. 

The pit is briefly a reinforced 
hole in the ground, some eight 
feet deep, and the purpose of 
its water is to transmit forces 
produced by the detonation of 
high explosives to die-mounted 
or die-retained workpieces. 

High energy rates thus ob- 


by Thomas A. Dickinson 


tainable for forming purposes 
permit the elongation of nor- 
mally hard or brittle materials 
far more than would be pos- 
sible if conventional presses or 
hammers were employed, due 
to the hydrodynamic flow prop- 
erties of metals. In addition, 
metal springback is reduced to 
the point where formed parts 
with interchangeable toler- 
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ances can be made in the course 
of one-cycle production opera- 
tions. 

Explosives being used by 
Ryan for forming purposes in- 
clude dynamite, tetryl, PETN, 
and cyclonite—each of which is 
desirable in certain circum- 
stances because of its thermal 
sensitivity, mechanical or shock 
properties, initiation character- 
istics, power potential, or abil- 
ity to generate heat. 

Because the latter materials 
are considered dangerous, 
Ryan’s water pit has been lo- 
cated in a restricted open area 
and is operated by remote con- 
trols in such a way that no ex- 
plosives can be detonated while 
personnel are nearby. However, 
as one engineer puts it: 

“A thorough drenching is 
about the most that might be 
suffered by a man standing 
near the pit during an explo- 
sion, since unused explosive 
forces are dissipated as they 
lift a column of water into the 
air—sometimes as high as 
twenty feet.” 

Six Months Experimental Work 

Provable theoretical data re- 
garding the effects of explo- 
sions on metals are, as yet, far 
from complete. But Ryan, inter- 
estingly enough, was able to 
obtain enough empirical data 
to begin production work with 
explosives as the result of an 
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experimental project that 
lasted only six months. 

Metals thus far explosively 
fabricated have ranged from 
about 0.016” to 0.063” in thick- 
ness. Forming has been success- 
fully done in spherical, conical, 
cylindrical, flat, corrugated, and 
blanking dies made from such 
varied materials as epoxy plas- 
tics, low-melt alloys, and steel. 

As might be expected, steel 
tooling has been proved most 
practical for long production 
runs. However, excellent re- 
sults have been obtained with 
less expensive dies where more 
than 500 identical parts were 
needed. 


Vacuum Used 

Unlike other companies that 
have entered the explosive 
forming field, Ryan has found 
that fabrication can be most 
satisfactorily accomplished if a 
high vacuum is produced be- 
tween a workpiece and forming 
tool prior to the use of high 
energy forces. This is probably 
attributable to certain unde- 
termined peculiarities of dies 
thus far employed by Ryan. 

One of the more interesting 
parts that have been explos- 
ively formed by the latter firm 
is a cone comprising René 41. 
Blanks for this component are 
prepared by rolling and fusion 
welding sheet stock, then each 
is placed in a conical die and 


tied 
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expanded with a 50-gram 
charge of dynamite. Resultant 
cones are consistently within 
0.0020” of actual forming die 
dimensions. 

Equivalent cones were once 
made with a drop-hammer; 
and, due mainly to the need for 
three anneals, each required 
about eight hours of forming 
time. Explosive work necessi- 
tates only a fractional second 
more than 15 minutes for setup 
and forming, after which a part 
of superior quality is far more 
consistently obtainable. 

According to Floyd Cox, 
Ryan’s explosive forming ex- 
pert, aluminum is perhaps the 
most difficult material to shape 
with high energy forces because 
it responds best to relatively 
small explosions. Yet, Cox 
claims that his company has 
been able to reduce the cost of 
one aluminum part from $131 
to only $15 by using explosives 
in place of press-type equip- 
ment. 

“A special advantage of ex- 
plosive forming in some in- 
stances,” Cox continues, “is its 
ability to minimize thinning. 
For example, if you are work- 
ing with 0.063” sheet, you can 
obtain thickness tolerances 
within 0.0060” in finished 
parts.” 

To indicate the increased 
elongation that can be expected 
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where high energy forces are 
employed, Cox points out that 
347 stainless steel—which is 
generally considered to be less 
than 50% ductile prior to con- 
ventional forming—manifests 
75% ductility when it is ex- 
plosively fabricated. 


Makes Titanium Parts 
The hardest material that 
Ryan has at this writing proc- 
essed with high energy forces 
is 6-Al, 4-V titanium sheet, 
0.063” thick, and it was success- 
fully blanked with a 160-gram 
charge of dynamite suspended 
12” above the work in water. 
Most experts agree that one 
of the great advantages of ex- 
plosive forming is the fact that 
experimental results can be 
extrapolated for production 
purposes with virtually 100% 
accuracy. Engineers at Ryan do 
not debate this point; but they 
maintain that, where there is 
any room for doubt as to the 
magnitude of force that should 
be employed, it’s a good idea to 
favor a relatively small charge 
—since that will do no damage 
and can permit the finishing of 
a part with a second charge. 
Once the magnitude of a pro- 
duction charge has been deter- 
mined, everyone agrees, desired 
parts can be explosively dupli- 
cated with maximal consistency 
if elementary quality control 
measures are employed. 














Voices Across the Sea 


A NOVEL INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS was begun recently when several 
supervisors at Lockheed MSD Management Association liter- 
ally projected their voices to Birmingham, England, through a 


tape recorded panel session on 

The tape was in answer to 
one produced by the Institute 
of Industrial Supervisors in the 
United Kingdom. 

Panelists included Nick Mila- 
kovich, charter member of the 
Lockheed Management Club, 
Burbank, and Manager of Satel- 
lite Systems Manufacturing; H. 
V. La Jeunesse, Manager of 
Personnel Services; and E. A. 
Thompson, Employee Relations 
Supervisor. 

J. L. Norwood, club presi- 
dent, moderated the program 
which was recorded as follows: 


Norwood: 


My name is Jim Norwood. 
I’m the president of the Lock- 
heed Missiles and Space Divi- 


“Authority in Industry.” 





sion Management Association. 
Our offices are located in Sun- 
nyvale, California,—about 40 
miles south of San Francisco. 

Some of you may remember 
that your country placed a huge 
order with Lockheed in the late 
thirties for the Hudson bom- 
ber. We were pleased that you 
later affectionately named our 
airplane, “Old Boomerang.” 

The Missiles and Space Divi- 
sion of the Lockheed Corpora- 
tion consists of over 17,000 peo- 
ple scattered from Florida to 
Hawaii. Our management club, 
affiliated with the National 
Management Association, is one 
of the largest in the United 
States. 
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J. V. Kappler, Zone Manager 
for the National Management 
Association, forwarded your 
tape recording on the subject 
of “Authority in Industry” 
with the suggestion that vari- 
ous members of our organiza- 
tion offer comments on the sub- 
ject. 

We have chosen three mem- 
bers of management and our 
club to respond to your thought 
provoking tape. May I first 
present Mr. Nick Milakovich, 
Manager of Satellite Systems 
Manufacturing. 


Milakovich: 

Authority in supervision is 
the right to direct an effort 
within certain tangible or in- 
tangible perimeters. Tangible 
limits are those defined in man- 
agement directives, safety regu- 
lations, union contracts, speci- 
fications, and other recognized 
published material. Intangible 
limitations may be interpreta- 
tions of a broad reference con- 
tained in any one of the above, 
or limits set up by practice, 
precedent and tradition. 

Since our supervisor or fore- 
man is the best intermediary in 
dealing with the workers and 
usually has pride and a sense 
of responsibility, he is also the 
best qualified person to whom 
management may delegate au- 
thority and their prerogatives. 
To have efficient, loyal and 





productive employees today 
you cannot use authority alone. 
You must show them the best 
ways in which they can become 
efficient, loyal and productive. 
You can’t do it by giving orders 
or by coercion. You must do it 
subtly and convincingly, so 
that it always appears as if the 
initiative came from _ the 
worker. This is not pampering. 
To reiterate—ordering, com- 
manding, reproaching and 
preaching many times will 
achieve the opposite of what 
you are trying to do. Nothing 
is so detrimental to a business 
as sulking and resentful work- 
ers—a product of authority 
alone. 

Authority is therefore an act 
of projecting and responding to 
direction whose limits are com- 
municated by one means or an- 
other. Authority is delegated 
and assumed and is cumulative 
—the accumulation or any part 
of it varies with the variations 
of the prevailing climate or at- 
titude. 


Norwood: 

Thank you, Mr. Milakovich. 
May I next present Mr. H. V. 
La Jeunesse, Manager of Per- 
sonnel Services. 


La Jeunesse: 

Any group effort, whether it 
be political, social or industrial, 
requires that there be an un- 
derstanding and acceptance of 
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rules which are needed for pro- 
ductive results. Rules should 
provide for conduct and pro- 
cedure, as well as organization. 
Rules then become a phase of 
authority, but the most vital 
part of authority is the exercise 
of intelligent leadership by the 
people who have been given the 
responsibility for the conduct 
of productive group effort. 

In our present industrial or- 
ganization, we have generally 
accepted the idea that the best 
productive effort can be 
achieved by motivation through 
leadership. In speaking of good 
leadership, I feel that the su- 
pervisor needs strength in the 
following areas: 


He should know the people 
who work~for him as individ- 
uals and should be able to com- 
municate with them effectively. 
Knowing his people well, he 
should be able to make his in- 
structions meaningful and ef- 
fective. In the matter of com- 
munications, he should be 
certain that each of his people 
knows what is expected of him 
in performance, and that each 
has a clear understanding of 
his duties and responsibilities. 

He should get his people to 
share as much as possible in 
working out problems and 
plans for getting the work done. 

He should be the man with 
the answers and never hesitate 
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to admit it if he needs to get 
the answer elsewhere; the main 
thing is that his employees will 
have confidence in him in this 
respect. 

He should be willing to listen 
to both sides of a problem and 
when he makes a decision be 
sure of himself and demon- 
strate firmness and self-confi- 
dence in making the decision. 


He need not have distinctive 
dress as a badge of authority 
but should be neat about his 
person and dress. He should 
demonstrate work habits which 
will serve as an example to his 
people. 

In matters of discipline, he 
should be in possession of all 
the facts before acting, and 
when action is taken it should 
be prompt, fair and firm. 

I recently read the following 
in a National Management As- 
sociation publication. Perhaps 
in a colloquial way it describes 
the difference between the ex- 
ercise of “authority” and the 
exercise of true “leadership:” 

The boss drives his men; the 
leader coaches them. 

The boss depends on author- 
ity; the leader depends on good 
will. 

The boss inspires fear; the 
leader inspires enthusiasm. 

The boss says, “I”; the leader 
says, “we.” 
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The boss fixes the blame for 
breakdowns; the leader fixes 
breakdowns. 

The boss knows how to do 
it; the leader shows how to do 
it. 

The boss says, “Go”; the 
leader says, “Let’s go.” 

These are some of the aspects 
of leadership which, if applied 
by the supervisor, should estab- 
lish him as a leader and hence 
establish authority. 


Norwood: 

Thank you, Mr. La Jeunesse. 
Next, here is Mr. E. A. Thomp- 
son, Employee Relations Super- 
visor. 


Thompson: 


Over the past thirty years 
American labor unions have 
been transformed from small 
voices in the crowd to mature 
spokesmen of millions of Amer- 
ican workers. Several unions to- 
day have more authority to 
control the future of business 
than many companies. There- 
fore, it is just as incumbent 
upon union leaders as it is upon 
company Officials to accept the 
responsibility for achieving the 
common objective of a prosper- 
ous economy. 

The fist-pounding, pertina- 
cious and expedient negotiators 
of the past are being replaced 
by competent, reasonable and 
foresighted representatives 


from both labor and manage- 
ment. This fortunate evolution 
sets the stage for improved re- 
lations during the life of com- 
pany-union contracts. 

I agree. with the British Trade 
Unionist that management 
should keep employees better 
informed. However, I do not 
agree that employees should 
participate in the formation of 
company policy. This, in my 
opinion, is a right that every 
company must maintain, sub- 
ject of course, to the provisions 
of the labor agreement. On the 
other hand, each union’s privi- 
lege to strike is just as impor- 
tant an inviolable right as each 
company’s right to manage the 
plant. I do not mean to imply 
that companies should disre- 
gard employee feelings but con- 
versely should provide a means 
for encouraging employee ex- 
pression. 

Certainly, such programs as 
suggestion plans, formal com- 
munication; e.g. company news- 
papers, management newslet- 
ters and the like, help to inform 
employees. These media are 
supplemented at our company 
with such activities as holding 
periodic meetings of small 
groups of supervisors and 
union stewards to discuss the 
intent of company-union agree- 
ment provisions and exchange 
ideas that can be beneficial to 
the company and its employees. 
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The union has even invited 
company representatives to 
speak before union stewards 
at the union hall where we ex- 
plain company procedures and 
practices. I know that similar 
programs are under way at 
other enlightened companies. 
In summary I say, let’s keep 
authority in the proper per- 
spective and not confuse it with 
the cooperative spirit needed to 
make it work effectively. One 
of the keys to increased pro- 
ductivity is through improved 
labor-management relation- 
ships. I think that this can best 
be achieved by recognition of 
each other’s individual respon- 
sibilities counterbalanced with 
the opportunity to exchange 
ideas which, when taken into 
account, will establish a mutu- 
ally acceptable foundation for 
future growth and prosperity. 
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Norwood: 

Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

We hope we are not too ideal- 
istic in our expressions con- 
cerning authority in industry; 
however, you may readily see 
that it is the opinion of the 
panelists, as well as that of the 
National Management Associa- 
tion as expressed through lec- 
tures of the Unity Seminar, 
that the human factor is ex- 
tremely important in order to 
have effective authority. 

The bowler hat, gartered 
sleeves, and even the size, 
shape and polish of the lowly 
cuspidor have at one time dis- 
tinguished some people from 
others in American industry. 
We hope that the “bull of the 
woods” is being displaced by 
enlightened management who 
seek to exercise authority 
through leadership. 
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“All employees in favor of continuing two-hour coffee breaks, and making up 
the lost time on Saturdays, continue drinking.” 
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THE LABOR CONTRACT 


by Robley D. Stevens 
Author, Your Government Guidebook (Wilde) 


S LABOR RELATIONS IN THIS COUNTRY has assumed greater im- 
A portance, factory management is focusing more attention on 
the role of the foreman in knowing and understanding collective 
bargaining, because he has to play a major part in management- 


labor relations. After all, most 
employees in the factory report 
to the foreman. Also, they get 
their work orders, materials, 
discipline and supervision from 
him. Thus, to the employees 
the foreman is a part of the 
management team. You can 
see, therefore, that your em- 
ployer is looking for foremen 
who not only possess the quali- 
ties of supervisory leadership, 
but foremen who will famil- 
iarize themselves with the 
labor contract. 

As a successful foreman you 
have been delegated the au- 





thority to manage your depart- 
ment. While you are the so- 
called boss, you also shoulder 
other responsibilities. In your 
position as a foreman you are 
a key figure as a manager in 
your factory’s relationship with 
your employees. Here’s what 
you should know about the 
labor contract. 

You should—at the very 
least—know that in substance, 
the Taft-Hartley Act states that 
anyone has a right to self-or- 
ganization; to form, join or as- 
sist a labor union; to take part 
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in group activities for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes with 
respect to wages, hours and 
working conditions. With one 
exception, moreover, an em- 
ployee does have the right to 
refrain from or refuse to en- 
gage in any or all of these 
activities. 


Your Status as a Foreman 


According to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, there is a special pro- 
vision applying directly to you 
as a supervisor. It states that 
the term “supervisor” means 
any individual having author- 
ity, in the interest of the em- 
ployer, to hire, transfer, sus- 
pend, lay off, recall, promote, 
discharge, assign, reward, or 
discipline other employees, or 
responsibility to recommend 
such action, if in connection 
with the foregoing, the exercise 
of such authority is not of a 
merely routine or clerical na- 
ture, but requires the use of 
independent judgment. 

Before the Taft-Hartley Act 
came along you may have ques- 
tioned your managerial stand- 
ing as a foreman. Now there 
should be no doubt if you meet 
all the requirements by an Act 
of Congress. 


What is Collective Bargaining? 


It is true that under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the term “to bar- 
gain collectively” requires the 
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performance of the mutual ob- 
ligation of the employer and 
the representatives of the em- 
ployees to meet at reasonable 
times and confer in good faith 
with respect to wages, hours 
and other terms or conditions 
of employment; or the negotia- 
tion of an agreement, or any 
question arising thereunder; 
and the execution of a written 
contract incorporating any 
agreement reached, if re- 
quested by either party. With 
one exception, however, such 
obligation does not compel 
either party to agree to a pro- 
posal or require the making of 
a concession. 


Selection of Bargaining 
Representative 


As a foreman you have little 
to do with the selection of your 
employer’s bargaining repre- 
sentative, because your job 
is to supervise the personnel 
and attend to their work 
problems. 

However, you should know 
that the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vides that, “Representatives 
designated or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargain- 
ing by the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate 
for such purposes, shall be the 
exclusive representative of all 
the employees in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining in respect to rates of 
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pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of 
employment: Provided, that 
any individual employee or a 
group of employees shall have 
the right at any time to present 
grievances to their employer 
and to have such grievances 
adjusted, without the interven- 
tion of the bargaining repre- 
sentative, as long as the adjust- 
ment is not inconsistent with 
the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining contract or agreement 
then in effect: Provided fur- 
ther, that the bargaining repre- 
sentative has been _ given 
opportunity to be present at 
such adjustment.” 

You should know that the 
National Labor Relations 
Board, however, has been given 
the right to decide what unit 
is appropriate—proper or fit- 
ting—for collective bargaining. 
Thus, Congress has made the 
following exceptions to the 
right of the NLRB to select the 
appropriate unit: (1) Any unit 
is appropriate for such pur- 
poses if such unit include both 
professional employees and em- 
ployees who are not profession- 
al employees, unless a majority 
of such professional employees 
vote for inclusion in such unit; 
(2) any craft unit is inappro- 
priate for such purposes on the 
ground that a different unit has 
been established by a prior 
Board determination, unless a 


majority of the employees in 
the proposed craft unit vote 
against separate representation; 
and, (3) any unit is appropriate 
for such purposes if it includes, 
together with other employees, 
any individual employed as a 
guard to enforce against em- 
ployees and other persons rules 
to protect property of the em- 
ployer or to protect the safety 
of persons on the employer’s 
premises. 


Free Speech 


The Taft-Hartley Act states 
that; “The expressing of any 
views, arguments, or opinion, 
or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in writing, printed, 
graphic, or visual form, shall 
not constitute or be evidence of 
an unfair labor practice under 
any of the provisions of this 
Act, if such expression contains 
no threat of reprisal or force or 
promise of benefit.” The prob- 
lem of free speech, especially 
as it applies to your employer, 
becomes an important question 
which the foreman must under- 
stand. 


Approaches to Bargaining 


The foreman should know 
that his employer will use col- 
lective bargaining techniques. 
Thus, your employer will enter 
the negotiations with utmost 
confidence and be well pre- 
pared. But your employer must 
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always, in every decision and 
action, put economic perform- 
ance first. Business and its 
management can only justify 
its existence and its effects by 
the economic results it pro- 
duces. 

You realize, of course, that 
your employer and union nego- 
tiators look upon collective bar- 
gaining in different lights be- 
cause each has some goal and 
objective. 

Probably the most common 
type of collective bargaining is 
that based upon the concept of 
horse-trading. When this type 
of bargaining exists around a 
conference table, each side 
makes demands upon the other 
and then trades off one demand 
against the other. Thus, on a 
horse-trading basis it is neces- 
sary for your employer-man- 
agement personnel to come 
well prepared to make de- 
mands against the union and 
hold out for all of them up to a 
certain point. After that point 
is reached, then the trading of 
demands must be skillfully 
conducted. 

Your employer will be in- 
formed in the principles and 
practices of modern-day per- 
sonnel management so that his 
approach to the problems is 
scientific and factual. He knows 
that it would be absolute folly 
for a union to make certain 
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demands if there is no econom- 
ic basis upon which to grant 
them. 


The Negotiation Team 


It is true that the success and 
effectiveness of your employer 
in negotiating any union con- 
tract to his benefit depends to 
a large degree upon the compo- 
sition and experience of his 
negotiators. Thus, their selec- 
tion is of utmost importance. 

The union will choose its 
strongest leaders to submit 
their proposals to your em- 
ployer for consideration and 
approval. Your employer nego- 
tiators should have many traits, 
such as persuasiveness, pa- 
tience, understanding of the 
field of management-labor re- 
lations, ability to resist pres- 
sure tactics, and common sense. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
your employer must negotiate 
in good faith, try to understand 
the other party, make an effort 
to avoid personalities, and keep 
an open and alert mind. He 
also will have to deal with, 
facts and reason, not personal 
opinions or emotions. 


The Conference 


Your employer will not wait 
until the day before the first 
meeting of the bargaining con- 
ference takes place. For as 
many weeks as are available 
prior to the meeting, he will 
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be making adequate prepara- 
tion, such as gathering all 
available and pertinent infor- 
mation concerning his wages, 
hours and employment condi- 
tions, since such items are nec- 
essary to negotiate an agree- 
ment. Also, because the union 
will be conducting a similar 
study. His own negotiators 
must know and understand be- 
fore they go into the confer- 
ence just how far your em- 
ployer will go on contract 
negotiations and the other de- 
mands a union usually makes. 

Your employer should have 
sufficient notice about pending 
contract negotiations. If there’s 
any doubt of the union’s claim 
that it represents a majority of 
the personnel, your employer 
may request the National 
Labor Relations Board to con- 
duct an election to determine 
the question. 

Your employer will try to 
anticipate what demands are 
likely to be presented by the 
union since it will take the 
initiative to present them, as 
well as determine which of 
them make sense and are prac- 
tical for adoption. 

Your employer may not call 
his supervisors to serve on a 
negotiating committee. Their 
main function in the collective 
bargaining process is to take 
over after a labor contract has 
been signed and put it into op- 


eration. However, it may be 
desirable to have the super- 
visors attend some of the con- 
ference meetings, for this will 
give them a better idea of what 
it is all about when the time 
comes for them to put the labor 
contract into operation. 


Modifying and Terminating the 
Contract 

If your employer desires to 
change an existing collective 
bargaining contract, here is 
what he must do: (1) Serve a 
written notice on the other 
party 60 days before the date 
the contract is to end or expire, 
(2) Offer to meet and confer 
with the other party for the 
purpose of negotiating a new 
contract or a contract contain- 
ing the proposed modifications 
or changes, (3) Notify the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, as well as any State 
mediation agency, within 30 
days after the first notice to the 
other party, providing no 
agreement is reached; and (4) 
Continue the existing labor 
contract in full force and effect 
without a strike or lockout for 
60 days following notice to the 
other party, or until the date 
the labor contract is to end, 
whichever is later. 


Prevention of Unfair Labor 
Practices 

The Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vides that; 


“Whenever it is 
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charged that any person has 
engaged in or is engaging in 
any such unfair labor practice, 
the NLRB shall have the 
power to issue and cause to be 
served upon such person a 
complaint stating the charges 
in that respect, and containing 
a notice of hearing before the 
NLRB.” Of course, your em- 
ployer has a right to appear at 
a hearing in person, by counsel, 
or by other representative. 

It goes without saying that 
the National Labor Relations 
Board has certain investigatory 
powers. 


The Right to Strike 


The foreman should under- 
stand that the Taft-Hartley Act 
states: “Nothing in this Act, ex- 
cept as specifically provided for 
herein, shall be construed so as 
either tc interfere with or im- 
pede or diminish in any way 
the right to strike, or to effect 
limitations or qualifications on 
that right.” Certainly, a labor 
union has no right to engage in 
illegal strikes, and if it did 
it would lose the protection of 
the Act. 


How the Act Affects Your 
Employer 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
your employer derives the fol- 
lowing advantages: (1) The 
closed shop is eliminated, (2) 
Limitations are placed on the 
union shop—must be wanted 
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by a majority of the employees 
as evidenced by a secret ballot 
of the employees, (3) Employer 
no longer is required to bar- 
gain with representatives of 
foremen and supervisors, (4) 
may sue unions in the Federal 
district court for contract vio- 
lation and ask for money 
damages, (5) has advantage of 
a 60-day cooling-off period in 
case of union demand for ter- 
mination or modification of ex- 
isting labor contract, (6) right 
to petition the NLRB for an 
election to determine the bar- 
gaining agent, (7) right of 
freedom of speech unless state- 
ments contain “threats of re- 
prisal or force, or promise of 
benefit”; and (8) freedom to 
select his own bargaining agent 
without coercion on part of the 
union. 


Making It Work 


If a full agreement is reached 
by your employer and a labor 
union, a formal contract will 
probably be drawn up by a 
lawyer and agreed to by the 
conferees. However, if a labor 
contract has been signed by 
your employer and a union, it 
then has to be put into effect. 
In order for this to be done 
with the least friction possible 
an effort should be made to in- 
form every employee who is 
covered by it as to its nature. 
In addition, as a foreman you 
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must know and understand the 
provisions of the labor contract 
since you will have an impor- 
tant part in putting it into ac- 
tion and seeing that it works 
smoothly and satisfactorily. 

Naturally, your employer 
will have to comply with the 
terms of the collective bargain- 
ing contract. Failure to do so 
might lead to a strike or to a 
suit for breach thereof. 

As a foreman your contacts 
with the union officials should 
at all times be sincere. It is 
your responsibility as a fore- 
man to respect and abide by 
the labor contract which your 
employer and your employees’ 
union have signed. By so doing 
you help to promote better 
management-labor relations in 
your factory. 


Other Considerations 


As a competent foreman you 
should understand that a col- 
lective bargaining contract is 
no different from any other 
body of rules or law, for no 
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matter how carefully the 
parties involved may attempt 
to do so, they cannot answer 
every day-to-day question or 
problem. Often, the terms of 
the contract are subject to con- 
flicting interpretations, -just as 
are federal and state statutes. 
To meet this need or situation 
your employer and the union 
will ordinarily include griev- 
ance procedures in the contract 
which permit either party to 
make grievances of questions 
or problems not clearly 
answered by the agreement it- 
self. 

Collective bargaining is not a 
simple subject. It requires 
training, knowledge and ex- 
perience. But there is no rea- 
son why you cannot be an 
expert on knowing something 
about the labor contract as well 
as your rights as a foreman 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
By so doing, you can improve 
your stature as a competent 
foreman, and not feel like the 
forgotten man. 











—THE EDITOR 





CORRECTION 


THEW Shovel Company was erroneously listed as “The 
Shovel Conipany” in the Zone “C” Report published in the 
October issue of MANAGE. Our apologies to those concerned. 
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YOUR 
POLICY 


LAPSED 
? 


by John C. McKee 


ry IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT to the insurance buying public that 
lapsed policies never pay off. Since the average insurance 
buyer feels a deep sense of security in owning a policy, he would 
rather do without the necessities of life in order to meet his 


policy payments. Statistics 
have shown that the average 
working man will possess in- 
surance when he owns little 
else. 

The operating policy of a 
company is insurance... . insur- 
ance against employees taking 
off in a direction that would 
tend to create embarrassment 
for the firm. The present day 





corporation must cope with 
many situations that spell po- 
tential danger to its existence. 

Careless handling of a small 
labor problem could easily re- 
sult in a plant-wide strike that 
could cripple the business per- 
manently. Avoiding the plant 
safety rules could result in a 
disastrous fire that might con- 
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ceivably destroy the facility 
and eliminate thousands of 
jobs. 

In the higher echelon, execu- 
tives who have been allowed to 
operate unchecked have often 
plunged their company into 
loss of contracts and financial 
ruin. Obviously, all employees, 
regardless of importance, must 
follow a plan and observe the 
rules. This is called Company 
Policy. 

Contrary to the popular con- 
ception, CP, as we will refer to 
it from now on, begins with the 
lowest supervisor. In most in- 
dustrial concerns this begins 
with the non-salaried leadman. 
When a new employee reports 
for work he has usually been 
given an indoctrination pro- 
gram into CP by the personnel 
department. At first this im- 
presses the new man or woman 
as just a set of rules. No smok- 
ing in certain areas, no profan- 
ity, no horseplay, no loafing on 
the job and countless others. 

The first contact that the em- 
ployee makes is with the de- 
partment supervisor. This is 
only a brief meeting, for the 
employee is then turned over 
to the leadman for job assign- 
ment. At this level the em- 
ployee begins his company 
career. 

He will learn what he “can 
get by with” from the lead- 








man. If the leadman smokes, 
swears, horseplays and in gen- 
eral, violates the rules, the em- 
ployee will do the same. He 
learns that the people under 
the leadman regard him as a 
“swell boss” because of his 
laxity. He also hears of the 
“tyrant”’—the other leadman 
who makes his people stick to 
the rules. He soon determines 
for himself what type of boss 
he wants to be. Probably a lit- 
tle mixture of both. 

As the employee grows in ex- 
perience and responsibility he 
finds that CP is not a set of 
rules, but a whole series of 
complex ideas that have to be 
molded to each situation. For 
example, his secretary who has 
been by his side for years, an- 
nounces that she is expecting a 
child. Her husband doesn’t 
make much money and she will 
have to work up to the final 
date that the company permits. 
When that day arrives she asks 
for an extension of two more 
weeks. CP has established a 
date and hundreds of expecting 
female employees have been 
discharged at that precise time. 
Nevertheless, her “Boss” un- 
dertakes the job of cutting 
“Red Tape” and by using var- 
ious tricks that he has learned 
over the years, persuades the 
medical department to let his 
favorite secretary stay two 
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more weeks. Dozens of people 
were in on the act, from the 
medical department to the su- 
pervisor, yet all were willing to 
break the rules and forget CP 
long enough to help this one 
supervisor. 


Other employees working un- 
der this man realize by now 
that it is always possible to get 
around CP if the “Bosses” are 
willing. This then applies in 
both directions. Take the case 
of the man who was unwilling 
to work overtime when asked 
by the supervisor. When his 
work: record came up for re- 
view and a possible merit raise, 
he was turned down as unco- 
operative. His work had been 
long and efficient yet the super- 
visor still smarted under this 
refusal to work overtime and 
chose the means at his com- 
mand to punish the employee. 
There was nothing the em- 
ployee could do about it. 


Most CP has grown with the 
company. Employees of long 
service soon learn that some 
things can be accomplished 
while others cannot. Thus it 
becomes important for a com- 
pany to review its CP every 
five years or less. To the em- 
ployee with the company’s best 
interest at heart, there is little 
danger of violating CP. The 
disgruntled employee will try 
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to violate as much as possible 
in a show of rebellion. 

CP, then, becomes an insur- 
ance policy. Insurance toward 
a fair-minded, smooth-running 
and efficient organization. To 
allow this insurance to lapse is 
to enter the danger zone of un- 
successful operation. Super- 
visors, leadmen, executives and 
employees must be made to un- 
derstand that CP is a desirable 
and necessary function that al- 
lows no abuse. 

One of our largest automo- 
tive manufacturers almost went 
out of business a few years ago. 
This concern had departed 
from CP to a one-man policy. 
This policy changed with the 
wind and favoritism ran ram- 
pant. If the employee wasn’t 
“in,” he was out all of the way. 
The stockholders sought the 
aid of industrial consultants 
and these experts invaded the 
company and gave it a review 
from top to bottom. Here are 
some of the typical cases that 
were found. These serve as a 
lesson to everyone in industry 
or in any other type of busi- 
ness. These should be read with 
great care and a little “soul 
searching” begun. Is this hap- 
pening in your company? 

Case One: Employees were 
asked to write several para- 
graphs covering their opinion 
of CP. Practically all of the 
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answers told the same story. 
“My boss is the company poli- 
cy. He has told me this and 
explained that he could “make” 
or “break” me by the informa- 
tion he put in my work per- 
formance review. He _ also 
stated that I would have to get 
along with him or I would get 
nowhere. When promotions 
came along I would be missed 
unless I did everything he 
wanted, his way!” 

What a pathetic viewpoint 
these employees have if they 
see the company through these 
eyes. In nearly all cases the 
employees in this department 
had expressed the thought that 
“any company that would per- 
mit a man like this to be a 
supervisor, must not have the 
welfare of its employees at 
heart.” Where is the CP here? 


Case Two: A large depart- 
ment seemed to have a very 
high personnel turnover. When 
investigated, the following facts 
came to light. 

The supervisor was a mass 
of fears and inhibitions con- 
cerning his own career with 





The author is a long-time 
NMA member and editor 
of the much-honored 
“Memogram,” journal of 
the Douglas Management 
Club of Long Beach. 
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the company. He had come up 
the hard way and was fighting 
and clawing for every advan- 
tage that he could get. 

He was argumentative and 
abusive toward his employees. 
He tolerated other opinions 
that disagreed with his own 
and just as promptly discarded 
them. 

The personality that he pre- 
sented to top management was 
that of an efficient, fair-minded 
supervisor. His work was hard 
hitting, clever and original. 

His employees had other 
opinions. Getting a raise out of 
him was next to impossible. 
Their own original work was 
“adapted” by him and pre- 
sented as his own. His con- 
stant and increasing efforts to 
present himself in a favorable 
light to top management was 
a never-ending source of irri- 
tation to his employees. Added 
to all of this was his refusal to 
“be wrong.” Although his de- 
cisions had proved to be em- 
barrassing at times, the blame 
for the failure was always 
placed on the shoulders of 
some employee. 

A good CP man could find a 
violation of every rule in this 
case. In fact, CP had broken 
down completely. Rather than 
recognize his own limitations, 
this supervisor had undertaken 
several courses in management 
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and although the lessons were 
never applied, he was con- 
vinced that he had become a 
completely competent and 
much admired supervisor. 


Case Three: The head of a 
department employing hun- 
dreds of technical experts de- 
cided to instigate savings in his 
department by curtailing the 
supplies used by his employees, 
issuing procedures prohibiting 
the freedom of operation of the 
technical men, patrolling the 
coffee and candy machines for 
the names of those loitering too 
long, stretching the interval of 
time between salary increases 
and dozens of other “tricks.” 

He should have been warned 
when some of his top people 
began to leave; instead he be- 
gan to apply more restraints 
under the guise of saving 
money, and eventually his poli- 
cies resulted in the loss of 
dozens of much-needed experts 
but it persisted. 


Case Four: Relations with 
the unions. This reached an all 
time low. Union contracts were 
ignored and union privileges 
curtailed. The personnel man- 
ager and the industrial rela- 
tions manager refused to coop- 
erate in any way. 

What price CP here? All of 
the cases mentioned were dras- 
tic, employee- and company- 
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destroying facts. Supervisors 
and executives operating simi- 
lar to Case Two were legion. 

Employees with years of 
seniority were caught between 
staying on under intolerable 
conditions, or existing miser- 
ably under the lack of a con- 
sistent, fair-minded and benefi- 
cent CP. It is significant that 
there was no active manage- 
ment club. There was no active 
recognition of management 
men. Had these been encour- 
aged and allowed to operate, 
the story might have been dif- 
ferent. In this case the com- 
pany had definitely allowed its 
policy to lapse. It came dan- 
gerously near to ceasing to 
exist. 

Things are back to normal 
now. A tough but fair CP has 
been established and employees 
once again feel security in 
their job. The insurance policy 
has been renewed. They have 
one of the largest management 
clubs in the country. It, too, is 
flourishing. 

There are lessons to be 
learned from industry through- 
out the nation. These lessons 
have been catalogued, analyzed 
and taught by the National 
Management Association, 
world’s largest association of 
management men. The NMA 
library can assist in establish- 
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ing a CP consistent with good 
operating policy. 

Men in supervisory or execu- 
tive positions should observe 
the five rules of good CP. 
These are: 

1. The attitude of an employee 
toward his company is re- 
flected in the manner in which 
he is treated by his own imme- 
diate boss. 


2. No employee should be 
made to feel that his immediate 
boss is the only court of last 
resort. There are personnel ad- 
visers and men over the boss. 

3. Pride in his job- and pride 
in his company are developed 
by the employee with the aid 
of his boss. 


4. Company policy should 
never be so inflexible that em- 
ployees cease to be human be- 
ings. 

5. Never-ceasing efforts 
should be made to train and 
educate employees in company 
policy. 


No supervisor, executive or 
employee can afford to let his 
CP insurance lapse. There may 
come a day when he will have 
to cash it in so that he may 
survive. 


NMA’s 
National Conference 
Speeches 
are coming next 
month in MANAGE. 


Don’t miss it! 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (Continued from page 2) 


ing year we must pledge ourselves to a continued growth never 
before imagined. Let us set our 1960 goal for 15,000 new or rein- 
stated members. 

During the coming year, our Dayton staff personnel will be 
working in the field with our Zone Managers more than ever 
before. They will help in presenting and demonstrating programs, 
in training members as discussion leaders and in conducting 
management ethics conferences. 

Our Management Unity Seminar in Dayton will again be 
offered, as well as several new programs. Don’t miss them. 

More club services will be offered this year. They will include: 


1. Those favorite programs in club leadership development, 
with individual counselling by zone managers. 

2. A complete set of club leader kits. 

3. A series of club operation clinics at 65 locations throughout 
the United States, plus 

4. The club Executive Officer Workshop, featuring role-playing 
of various offices in a typical management club. 

These activities make up the best and most comprehensive club 
service program in NMA’s 38 year history. This program is more 
complete in its scope than programs offered by any other similar 
association in the United States, regardless of dues structure. 


Of course, these services are worthless to you, your manage- | 


ment club and the NMA unless you accept these services and 
put them to use. Make them work for your club. Seek active 
participation from every member in your club. 

At the present, a small reduction in force has resulted in the 
elimination of our Zone F Field office in New York. However, 
Zone Manager Ted Harnack, operating out of Pittsburgh, has been 
assigned to service this area. 

Our former Supervisor of Field Education, Howard Harger, 
now is assigned as Zone B Manager and will be located in St. 
Louis. With these changes, our Zone Managers are ready and 
waiting to assist you. 

In the past year, we have engaged in considerable research 
and development concerning new types of audience participation 
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programs. Some were successful, while others were not. Those 
that weren’t still gave good promise but required a rather com- 
plete training of leaders. 


What we were looking for primarily were several, new, do-it- 
yourself programs which could be used readily by club program 
and education committee chairmen. 


We have developed five which we believe have the “New 
Look.” None of them are one-man presentations, but require 
several people. Others are designed to permit the entire audience 
to participate. 


It is a known fact that membership participation is the key 
to success in any club. Just ask the Foremen’s Club of Toledo. 
They have been working on one of the new NMA package pro- 
grams called, ee be Hanged,” shown at the National 
Conference. 


Something new has been added to the Group Discussion pro- 
grams, too. There are six new film programs to be released this 
month, not to mention the repertoire which NMA has used in the 
past which were so well accepted by your clubs. 


Another new program is an economics course entitled “Selling 
America.” 


It teaches members the American free enterprise system in a 
simple and basic manner. The content is actually broken down 
into three programs. The first topic, “Our Freedoms,” deals with 
the differences between our system and others. The second phase 
of the program is entitled, “Material Abundance,” while the third 
and final phase covers the causes and prevention of inflation. 
Scripts, Vue-graph slides, summary leaflets and promotion flyers 
are a part of the entire program. 


I’ve given you some ideas as to what we are doing in Dayton 
and in the field to help NMA grow and succeed. The hub of the 
wheel is ready to turn. How about the spokes? Are they strong 
enough to make the climb to a bigger NMA? 


What is the club doing for its association? Let me re-phrase 
that statement. The individual clubs should be doing this for 
their association: 


1. Inviting members of local industries to the club meetings. 
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2. Speaking to local business groups about the opportunities 
for personal development in NMA. 


3. Telling management people at other plants in the corporation 
about the achievements and benefits of the club. 


Every member, in turn, should do this for his club: 
1. Take an active part in club activities. 
2. Be enthusiastic and think in a positive nature. 


3. Talk about NMA to your friends and other men in manage- 
ment circles. 


4. Abide by NMA’s Code of Ethics throughout the day and 
not only at the club meetings. 


5. Help your Zone Managers and national Directors by taking 
an active part in club promotion teams. 


Lastly, be proud that you, as a member of the NMA, have had 
38 years of outstanding achievements. 


You have promoted management ethics, raised professional 
standards, taken part in community leadership, and gained public 
respect for management men in business and industry every- 
where. 


As a team, we can’t be beaten! 
As a team we can move! 
As a team, NMA will grow! 
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NMA Code of Ethics 


| resolve to recognize that every man above, beside or 
below, has an inherent desire to do good work and to be 
a useful and respected citizen. Until | have considered 
every possible motive, | will not assume that any man wants 
to do anything less than his best. 


| resolve to keep an open mind on all subjects, and 
strive to maintain a broad and balanced outlook. | will 
always be willing to recognize merit in another's ideas. 


| resolve to deal fairly with all my associates in the 
company. 





| will assume responsibility for my own mistakes and 
refrain from shifting blame to others. 


| resolve to strive to understand the principles of business 
which make for the success or failure of industry. | will 
pass on to my men all the fundamentals of business prin- 
ciples so they can see for themselves, their own relation 
to the general scheme. 


| resolve to keep informed as to the latest development 
in equipment and processes. | will recommend or put into 
effect such methods as will produce improved quality and 
lower costs for our products and improve working con- 
ditions. 


| resolve to feel that one phase of my profession is to 
help working people obtain maximum satisfaction from 
life. 


| resolve to earn, and carefully guard a reputation for 
good moral character, good citizenship and common hon- 
esty; and | will support and promote all the uplifting in- 
fluences of the community. 








THE 
EMBATTLED 
EXECUTIVE 


TEXT BY LYDIA STRONG 
DRAWINGS BY AL HORMEL 





“You won't be able 
to put it down! 


This is a cartoon book with a difference: not humor for humor’s 
sake, but for a serious purpose. Drawings and text demonstrate 
how challenging the manager’s job really is. This theme is carried 


out through a little cartoon figure who is everything a manager Ff 


shouldn’t be. The witty text points out where he goes wrong. 


CONTENTS 


e “Where the Day Goes (how executives spend their working f 


day) 
e “Down with Gutenberg” (about the executive reading load) 
e “How to Wreck a Conference” 
e “What’s Ahead” (the perils of business forecasting) 
e “The Gentle Art of Decision Making” 
e “How to Fluff a Speech” 
e “Ten Ways to Petrify Progress” 
e “What to Do till the Doctor Comes” (executive health) 


e 96 pages, hardbound. Price: $1.95. American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ACT on FACT 





by James Black 


T WAS SUNDAY MORNING. The river had been rising all night. 
I Supervisor Bill Drayton was inspecting the piers where the 
company’s barges were docked waiting for their week-day car- 
goes. Suddenly he saw danger. The anchoring lines on the barges 


were stretched tight—would 
break unless they were im- 
mediately loosened. 

There was no time to call an 
employee—no time to get help 
from one of the three men 
working the shift. Acting swift- 
ly, Drayton eased up the lines 
himself. The barges were saved. 

Did Drayton act as a practical 
supervisor who knew his job— 
understood his responsibility 
for safeguarding company 
property? Certainly it would 
seem so. But the three men 
working his shift disagreed. 

“A foreman did work ordi- 
narily performed by employ- 
ees,” they claimed, and filed a 
grievance. 

The dispute couldn’t be 
settled under the normal pro- 
cedure. Eventually an arbitra- 
tor heard the case. 

That’s the background. Here 





are the arguments of the par- 
ties. 


The Case: Pro and Con 

Said the union: “Supervisors 
or persons outside the bargain- 
ing unit are not supposed to 
do the kind of work that Dray- 
ton performed. The contract 
states, ‘Foremen shall not per- 
form any work or operation 
regularly performed by work- 
men or operators except in case 
of emergency.’ The work that 
Supervisor Drayton did is usu- 
ally performed by regular op- 
erators. 

“The company claims an 
emergency existed. We don’t 
think so. Management must 
have known there was going 
to be high water on Sunday. It 
was rising early Saturday 
afternoon. Several employees 





“A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS | 
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called this to the attention of 
the company. Nothing was 
done—even though there was 
no reason to think the water 
would stop rising. 

“When Supervisor Drayton 
found the lines on the barges 
were pulled tight he did not 
call on any of the three em- 
ployees working the shift to 
loosen them. He did the job 
himself, despite the fact the 
work belongs to men in the 
bargaining unit. 

“This is not the first time that 
incidents of this kind have oc- 
curred. Twice within recent 
months supervisors have done 
similar work and later claimed 
they were faced with emer- 
gency conditions. If Supervisor 
Drayton was confronted with 
an emergency, and we do not 
admit there was one, it was a 
situation created by manage- 
ment’s own negligence. There- 
fore the company should make 
whole for the proper persons 
(the men who filed the griev- 
ance) all of the time that the 
supervisor did work that prop- 
erly belonged to them.” 

The company countered: “An 
emergency did exist. Super- 
visor Drayton was well within 
his contractual rights to deal 
with it, although it meant per- 
forming a job which under 
ordinary circumstances would 
have been done by bargaining 


November 


unit employees. Drayton had 
no time to seek the assistance 
of the men working the shift. 
Moreover, the company could 
not have anticipated on Satur. 
day the river would be so high § 
by Sunday that it created anf 
emergency situation. f 

“It is true the river was rising § 
Saturday, but management had 
no way of knowing in advance 
how high it would rise. A pre- 
diction had been made in the 
Daily River Bulletin on Satur- 
day that the rise would be 
within normal limits. It was on § 
the basis of that prediction that 
we made our plans. This is ff 
standard practice. 4 

“The forecast of the Bulletin § 
was off, but that we cannot § 
control any more than we can ff 
control the rise of water in the § 
river. : 

“We insist that normal pre- § 


cautions were taken. Because 7 


of an error in the forecast of a 
service which guides our ac- J 
tions in these matters our pre- 
cautions were insufficient. Cer- 
tainly had the company known 
in advance that the waters 
would rise so high that valu- 
able cargo would be endan- § 
gered we would have taken 
additional steps to prevent a 
property loss. 

“We are proud of Mr. Dray- 
ton’s performance. He is a con- 
scientious foreman who makes 
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it his business to supervise all 
aspects of the job to which he 
is assigned. That was the reason 
he was on the piers on Sunday 
morning. He makes it a practice 
to check water conditions every 
week end. He saw a danger to 
our barges and acted promptly 
to avert it. Under the terms of 
our agreement with the union, 
he had every right to do so. 
Therefore this grievance should 
be denied.” 


The Arbitrator’s Opinion 


The arbitrator listened to the 
arguments, and when they 
were concluded he said: “On 
the basis of the evidence there 
is no question that a real emer- 
gency existed. Immediate ac- 
tion was necessary to ensure 
that valuable supplies and 
property did not drift down the 
river. Regardless of whether 
the company used proper pre- 
cautions under the circum- 
stances or whether manage- 
ment could have anticipated 
that the river would rise so 
high on Sunday that an emer- 
gency would be caused, Dray- 
ton had a problem. It had to be 
attended to right away. 

“We are convinced that man- 
agement acted in good faith and 
did not foresee a rise in the 
river. Indeed it would be most 
serious if the company took a 
chance and knowingly neg- 


lected to take proper precau- 
tions in regard to the safety 
of its barges. Too much was at 
stake for the men in charge not 
to do what should have been 
done. 

“The union’s grievance as- 
sumes that the company should 
have known that the river 
would rise. Granted that as- 
sumption, it does not mean that 
Supervisor Drayton was not 
faced with an emergency. We 
all have 20/20 hindsight. Our 
foresight is not so perfect. Mis- 
calculations are bound to occur. 
We can understand why man- 
agement relies on the forecasts 
of the River Service Bulletin. 
Its predictions are based on 
facts that are not available to 
the company or to other par- 
ties. 

“Experience is a great teach- 
er. Maybe next time greater 
precautions will be taken. An 
emergency of the kind Super- 
visor Drayton faced may be 
avoided. However, in this situ- 
ation I can only commend the 
foreman for his conscientious 
attention to his job and for the 
intelligent and prompt action 
that he took to prevent a seri- 
ous loss of property. The griev- 
ance of the union is denied.” 


A Recurring Dispute 
Disputes over whether or not 
foremen have done the work 
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of employees are a constant 
source of formal grievances. 
Many of them go to arbitration. 
Furthermore, arguments on 
this subject are likely to in- 
crease. Unions are concerned 
over the threat of mechaniza- 
tion and the elimination of 
many unskilled jobs from the 
workforce. They look with 
a dubious eye on new methods 
that may make certain kinds 
of work unnecessary. They will 
battle aggressively to prevent 
management from transferring 
assignments, or even parts of 
assignments from union mem- 
bers to supervisors or non- 
union personnel. That’s why 
they react so quickly if they 
suspect that foremen are using 
the excuse of an emergency to 
take over work they describe 
as “belonging” to rank and file 
employees. : 

Most union contracts stipu- 
late that supervisors are pro- 
hibited from doing jobs belong- 
ing to hourly workers. How- 
ever, these contracts nearly 
always provide that in the 
event of an emergency the 
foreman may act to protect the 
company’s interest even if this 
means performing assignments 
normally carried out by rank 
and file personnel. Therefore 
what to do in a given situation 
involving emergency work be- 
comes a matter of judgment. 


November 


You must determine whether 
or not you are actually faced 
with an emergency. If you are, 
you are free to act as you deem 
proper, with the reasonable as- 
surance that you will be backed 
by management and your deci- 
sion and action sustained by an 
arbitrator if the argument goes 
that far. However, if you can’t 
prove “emergency” you can be 
equally certain that you will 
be brought up short for a con- 
tract violation and ordered to 
desist from your practices. 
Supervisor Drayton dis- 
played judgment in dealing 
with a real emergency. His de- 
cision was obviously the right 
one—the only one. The union’s 
case made no impression on the 
arbitrator. It was flimsy and 
unwarranted. But the grievance 
against Drayton does show how 
militant a union can be if it 
considers the “job rights” of 
its members are being abridged. 
Said a prominent industrial 
relations executive, “When I 
came to work for my present 
company, one of our biggest 
problems was the number of 
cases going to arbitration. The 
president told me to see what 
I could do about it. In analyz- 
ing our grievances I discovered 
that many of them stemmed 
from the charge of foremen do- 
ing employees’ work. I talked 
to our supervisors. Their atti- 
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tude was, ‘When a job has to 
be done in a hurry, I do it. The 
employee may file a grievance, 
but, maybe, he won’t. If he 
does, the work’s already accom- 
plished. A grievance is handled 
by the Personnel Department. 
Let Personnel worry.’ In 
straightening out this attitude, 
the problem of ‘arbitrationitis’ 
at our company almost disap- 
peared.” 

There are times when every 
supervisor is faced with an 
emergency. When one comes, 
he must assume his responsi- 
bilities, make his decision, and 
act. But the supervisor who 
considers that an emergency 
has developed every time he is 
in a hurry, every time he pre- 


fers to do the job himself be- 
cause it’s easier than to tell 
somebody else how to do it, can 
look forward to spending a good 
bit of time at the grievance 
table. Don’t manufacture 
“emergencies” as an _  after- 
thought when you need an ex- 
cuse for “taking over” a bar- 
gaining unit job. Your main 
management responsibility is 
to train a competitive, cooper- 
ative workforce. You do that 
by showing people how to do 
their work, not by doing it for 
them. 
a e t 

This case is based on one de- 
scribed in the Labor Relations Re- 
porter. It has been altered some- 


what to illustrate certain principles 
of supervision. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


Thew Shovel Company Management Club, Lorain, 


Toms River Cincinnati Chemical Corporation Fore- 


NOVEMBER 
20 Years: Clark Management Club, Buchanan, Michigan. 
5 Years: Pillsbury Foremen’s Club, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Ohio. 
DECEMBER 
15 Years: 
men’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
10 Years: 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Management Club, 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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Report to the Membership Marion N. Kershner 


Washington Report Michael S. Roberts 


Decisions OT 


News Briefs Les Simon 


Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree §. Robert Tralins 


Communicating with Shift Supervisors E. T. Murphy 


Executive Health Programs 


Metal Forming with Explosives Thomas A. Dickinson 


Voices Across the Sea 


The Labor Contract Robley D.. Stevens 


Has Your Policy Lapsed? John C. McKee 


Act On Fact James Black 


Club Anniversaries 





